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venien nce of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped E dition 


for not less than Three Months, and in 
Won not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 


vance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





TINGS COLLEGE, Leadon. -- DESCRIF- 
GY.—Profes D. ANSTED will 
TIVE ORORSE. on DESCRIPTIVE GEOLOGY on 
Mareb, next, at 9 o’clock, a.mM.. which 
Stenneee, 6 Saturday, and Tuesday, 
during het presen 
tained upon application at the Secre- 
iculars may be 0 We ELF, D.D., Principal. 

Ae 1849. 
TINGS COLLEGE, London. — MILITARY 
A DEEARTMENT —The PROFESSORSHIP of MILI- 
NCE. — The Council will be happy to receive 
BY EONS for this APPOINTMENT from Officers in Her 

‘eaty's Army, or in that = the Hon. East India Compa av- 
Fdates must be members of the United Church Pe ngland 
a ireland. They must be possessed of superior scientific attain- 
and practical yor of the B A preference will be given to 

the Engineers. | 

of the Artillery OF Snied db —- ls of good moral and 


Ail aplications. as well as of Sado palileetiann, are to 
et addressed to the Secretary of King’s College, on or before 
clock on Tuesday, aero y . hi 
is requested to name his 
Yall wrolars may be obtained from ‘the Secretary of King’s 
‘London. By order of the Council, 
18, 1849. J. W. . CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 








, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 

~ ~ IT 

T E z MAJESTY’S CONCERTS of ANCIENT 
USIC.—The Subscribers and the Public are informed 
that ay number of these Concerts, during the Season 1849, will be 
Six instead of Eight, as heretofore, and are appointed for the fol- 
lowing dates, viz. :—Monday, April 23; Monday, May 7; Monday, 
May 21; Monday, June4; W ednesday, June 20; and Monday, 
July2 The per ‘ormances to commence at Half- past Eight o'clock. 
Rehearsals on the previous Saturdays, at Twelve o'clock. Applica- 
tions for subscriptions, reserved seats, prospectuses, &c., to be 
addressed to Mr. Lonspacr, Musical Library, 26, Old Bond-street. 

Plans of the Seats (reserv ed and unreserved) may now be had. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


—PRIVATE LESSONS in the above are given by a German 
Gentleman to those desirous either of acquiring the principles of 
the language, or of becoming conversant in the classical = 
of Germany.—Address, B. M.. care of Mr. Nutt, 158, Pleet- -street. 


y - r 

RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 

Royal Charter.—The Subscription List will CLOSE NEXT 
MONTH. Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution will be 
entitled to select FOR HIMSELF a Work of Art as heretofore. 
Every Subscriber will receive for each guinea an impression = 
Line E ngraving by P. Licutroot, after W. E. Frost, A.R 
SABRINA,’ a proof of which may now be seen at the Oifice, a 
in addition to this an E ngraving after a design in bas- relief, for 












NOYAL COLLEGE OF ‘ CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this In- 

» is under the Direction of Dr. A.W. HOFMANN and | 


NEXT SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
‘of MARCH, and end on TUESDAY, the 3lst of JULY next. 
ihe Fee for Students working— 
Every day during the Session, is 
Four days in the wee 
Three days in the week 
Two days in the week 
One day in the wee! 
Hours of atvendance from Nine to Five. 
neuter particulars may_be obtained 
WILLI AM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


| cludes oe to the Public Lectures and Exhibitions. 


| Mri a List of the Members, may be obtained on application to 


on application to the | 


— a premium of 100. has been offered by the Society. 
West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
“February, 1849. LEWIS POCOCK, J Secretaries. 


TOTICE!_THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHITE- 
FRIARS,’— Gewatieneoaty with the publication of the 
new Historical Romance of ‘Owen Tudor’ by this popular Writer, 
were issued Cheap Editions of his ‘former Works at 58. per volume. 
Librarians can now, therefore, provide themselves with Copies at a 
very moderate cost. These Works consist of— 
1. Whitehall ; or, the Days of Charles I. 3 vols. 15s. 
2. Whitefriars ; or, the Days of Charles II. 3 vols. 
158. 
3. Cesar Borgia. 3 vols. 15s. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 
( YERMAN CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
af FRANZ THIMM, German Bookseller, 
88, New Bonp-sTREET. 
Terms :—Per Annum, 21s. ; Six Months, 12s.; Three Months, 7a. 6d. 
___ The newest Publications are constantly in circulation. 
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St. GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB, READING, 
nd NEWS ROOMS, 5, C AVENDISH-S UA RE, in con- 
nection with the RO POLYTECHNIC ot ge 


YAL JTLION.— 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINE 


EAS, which in- 
NO EN- 


TRANCE The RULES and REGULATIONS, 


= FEE or liability. 


KL. 1, Loncpottom, Secretary. 


|" ‘YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS—A 

LIBRARI 4 and BOOKSELLER has a VACANCY for 
an APPRENTICE. remium required.—Apply personally, or 
by letter, to Cuaru _ EDWARD Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, 








= 
TAVENDISH SOCIETY. 

this Society are informed that the FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
BETING will be held at the House of the President, 4, Gorpon- 
sanz, on THURSDAY, 


cers for the ensuing year. 


WORKS issued by the Society for the Year 1848: 
.CuemicAL Reports AND Memoirs. Edited 
by Proresson GRAHAM. 
The First Volume of GmeLiIn’s Hanp-Book oF 
Cueuistry. Translated by Henry Warts, B.A. 

ee the Society, at Mr. Joun_Josrpu Grirrin’s, 53, Baker- 

et, Portman-square, where Members not su pplied’ by - 

Local retarics may receive their ‘Beaks on applica- 

” Gentlemen may also enter their Names as } 


‘the annual Subscription, to Mr. GrirFiy, as above; or to Mr. 
on, 146, Holborn-bars ; 
. Simpson, 1,’ Kennin: m-road ; 
Mr. Joun Warp, 79, Bis opsgate-strect ; 
Messrs. T. & R. Wittatrs, 98, Chea 
‘ROBERT WARINGTON, hoaxes, 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars. 





THE AGE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


IX LECTURES, on the above Subject, will be 
Selbvened by the ER AUGHA D.D., of 
— r a th the HAN ’ Uakb ROOMS, on’ the 
an commenci: on 

apd the 27th of February. via 
Admission to the ea ef be obtained of Messrs, 
irr Go Berners-street ; Mr, W. ALTON, Cockspur-street ; 
of Messrs. Jacnson & Watrorp, 18, St. Peal 3 Churchyard. 
will commence at Lo'clock precise! 
*s* Por the accommodation o portion} in i City, ne Lectures 
ill also be delivered at the WEIGH-HOUSE FISH- 
RE ILL, on the Evenings of the following “aay; viz., 
NESDAY ‘and FRIDAY, commencing at 8 o’clock'—Ad- 
on without Tickets. 


ENGLISH HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIA- 
TION.— President, » Ropert Grosvenor, M.P. 
A COURSE E of SIX POPULAR LECTURES on HOM0- 
ATHY, to be delivered b 1 JOHN EPPS, M.D., at EXETER 
commencing on THURSDAY, the 1st of ‘March, 1849. 
ch Lecture to commence at Eight o'clock meee. 
eaitket to the Course, 38. ; Single Lecture, 1 
obtained of Mr. James Eppes, Homans atte 
i, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; of Mr. Vart 
pa House, 31, Strand; and at Exeter Hall on the 





, 

JHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPO- 
ENA AN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand. —On Gait RSDAY 
NING NEXT, March Ist, “= ILK BUCKINGHAM, 
(tome deliver the FIRST of a COURSE of FOUR LEC: 
. ES, ‘On PALESTINE, or THE HOLY LAND,’ and will 
. inue the same on the e succeeding Thursdays till completed. 
scommence at Eight o’clock.—Admission: M <r free on pro- 
seer cards of membership; Non-Members 


Lecture Programm b 0; 
teretary, at the imstiecn _ es may be had on + n to the 


NINGING SCHOOL, APOLLoNIcoN Rooms, 
. St. Martin ’s-lane. 
Direc m3 4, JOHN HULLAH, 
Chass ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
VENING 85, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on MOND Y 
CLASS aux XT, February 26, at a quarter-past Nir 
NG sain , for LADIES, Will meet on TUESDAY AY EV. 
ton 1. February Mata quarter-past Five o’clock, and Mall 
‘uesd: Friday Evenings, - the same 
= a Course of Sixty Lesso: 


LH] eyes of 78. 











in ae gu pariculars may be had at the Apollonicon 


—The Members of | 


the Ist of March, at 3 o'clock in the | 
noon, to receive the’ Report of the Council, and to elect 


Members, and | 
in the Works of the Society, by application, and the payment | 


hour, untilthe | } 
elve Shillings, for a Course of SIXTY LESSONS, or | 


ry-square. 


lO ENGRAVERS.—WANTED to PUR- 

CHASE, an UNPUBLISHED ENGRAVED PLATE of 
an Interesting, Historical, or Fancy Subject, carefully engraved 
from a picture of high class. Size of engraved surface, 12 by 15 
inches, or thereby.—Apply, with full particulars and proof of plate 
in present state, to Trebor, 3, Bow Churchyard, London. 


TO BE SOLD, an excellent GENTLEMAN'S 
LATHE, with slide-rest and overhead motion for orna- 
mental and with chucks and tools complete.—Apply at 


272, Holbo: 
SS wry D IOS, 114, New Bond-street.—Messrs, 
‘ DICKINSON *ber to announce that their STU ig for 
| PRIVATE CLASSES in DRAWING are OPEN DA 
SEVERAL COPIES of the ELGIN MAR. 
~ BLES, in plaster, in very good condition, TO BE SOLD, 
at the Pantechnicon, Belgray e-square. 


QTOWE LIBRARY.—Just published, gratis, and 

sent post-free on application, A CATALOGUE of valuable 

and iateresting BOOKS selected from the Library of the Duke of 

Buckingham, and other celebrated Collections ; together with a 

few choice ane oy Autographs, Prints and Portraits—ON 

SALE at extremely rices, for ready money, by Joun Gray 
Bew, I Bookseller, 30, Hornton- street, "Kensington, London. 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
IGHTY COPIES of this Work are in circula- 
— at MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King- 


INGLE B SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
A few copies of the Third Edition remain on sale, and will be 
sent cai age free on receipt ¢ of a | remittance. eee 


LAYARD’S RESEARCHES IN NINEVEH. 


ORTY COPIES of this Work are in circula- 

tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper cin. 

reet, Bloomsbury-square. SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE 

GUINEA PER ANNUM. Book Societies in Town or Country are 

supplied with Fifteen Volumes of waehorer Books they may re- 

quire, at the rate of Five Guineas per Ann A Post-office order, 
pepaste to Cuartes Epwarp Mupiz, will secure an immediate 

supply. 








____ Mudie’s| Select Library, February 16. 

OOK SOCIETIES in every part of the King 

dom are oupelied Mon ber best and newest Books from this 

Library, at a moderate Subscription. The Single Sub- 

scription of ONE GUINEA iy PER ANNUM allows of a constant 
succession of the best New Works. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mvoie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 

square, 


YHUR' URTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-squ 
Sabet to this most extensive Library have the following 
peculiar advantages :— 
An unlimited supply of every na p Week placed at their dis- 
posal on the day of pub licatio 
° roses for Box or Catalogue. 
he use of a standard collection of 35,000 volumes. 
he Country supplies exchanged within twenty-four hours of 
their arrival at the Library. 
ERMS:; 
The Year.... £3 3 0 £440 £5 5 0 
a pcr age ne pany 
eady, gratis and post fi 
THE CH! EA PES T DUPLIC ‘A TE CATA- 
LOGUE ISSUED, selected from a large stock, and offered 
exclusively to the peepetetens s of  stueaaaad Libraries, at extremely 


ow price: . 

BULL +$" PLAN 
For supplying Country Libraries with New and Standard Works 
for circulation without purchase. Orders to be as SeaSnEE © to Mr. 


2N 
3. T 
47 


or £10 10 0 






































are FURNISHED to 
8U BSC RIBERS for perusal on application, and in any 
the nobility and gentry in town and country are sup plied. A large 
number of copies of each of the popular works is provided, and a 
works only. The Post Catalogue, with terms, sent free to orders 
inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunpers & Or.ey, Con- 
Now ready, 
ROLANDI'S FOREIGN CATALOGUES, 
comprising Modern Standard Literature, to be had gratis 
CI 
GERM AN AND SPANISH. 
Either of the above can be had in the Country on the receipt of 
20, sera -street, Oxford-strect. 
ust published, gratis. 

BOOKS, in History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 
Poetry, many Works relating to Shakspeare and the Drama, and 
Post free on pe ipt of two postage s' 

London: W. rown, 130 & 131, Old-street. 
\j JILLIS’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 
LOGUE for Fesrvary (being No. 23 of the Mowrrt 
PRICE CURRENT of NEW WORKS, price 3d. post free, 
The present number includes an extensive selection of interesting 
GRACE the DUKE of BU CKINGHAM. 
Just published, gratis and post free, 
containing the best Standard Works by English and Foreign 
Divives. Also, many Rare and Curious Books, Old Bibles, &c. 
1 W . Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
“BOOKS: for PERUSAL on SUBSCRIP- 
land 
and a. cen 1 of the British Colonies, from HOOKHAM’S ENG- 
LISH AND POREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 15, OLD 
week in April, will contain every work of general interest pub- 
lished since the establishment of the Library in 1764, alse inating z 
vious to that date. The Terms of Subscription will be forwarded 
on application. 

LIBRARIANS, &.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an excellent 
old-established BUSINESS IN LONDON.—Satisfactory reasons 
oe letter (pre-paid) to X. Y. Z., No, 4, Copthall Buildings, 

ity. 

x small post 8v0. ‘price 
I By JOHN EDMUND REA 

Author of * Catiline,’ * Italy, 

vate apes. thoughtfully expounded, ceenewtiy enforced, and 
illustrate by great power and beauty. ”— Athenirr 
liar affection and cherished with a special reverence. It is 
genuine a of y mat gd from the fountain of a true 

"8 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

Pr ¢ for Publication, with the sanction of the Family, 
a PORTER. AIT “of the late Earl of AUCKLAND, from a carefu 
the year 184 

W. Robert & Lowes Dickinson, 114, New Bond-street. 

CLAUDET has just published a PORTRAIT of the 
above Mistinguished individual, taken from a Daguerreotype : 
rait was exhibited at the last soirée of the ‘Koyal Institution, and 
was greatly —— by the members and visitors present. 


N ___Public Library, Conduit~ street. 

(THE NEW BOOKS 

uantity, at this extensive and valuable Libk ARY, from which 
class for the especial accommodation of those who desire the new 
duit-street. 
on application. 

ITALI AM. 

six postage stamps. 

CATALOGU E of ANCIENT and MODERN 
General Literature, marked at == — prices. It will be sent 
THE STOWE LIBRARY 

Series), is published ae day, Gratis; or with his MON’ 
Works just purchased at the Sale of the LIBRARY of HIS 
WILLIS’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
priced extremely low for ready money. 
NE} EW 
ION, are sent to all parts of Great Britain and Ire 
BOND-STR "he New English Catalogue, to appear the first 
most of the standard and curious Publications of'a centu ury Pp 
‘T.O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
for disposing of the same, and full particulars, may be obtained by 
In 
EVELATIONS of LIFE, nat ote POEMS. 
Tye 
r4 Lg principal poem in this collection has the merit of an ele- 
he present volume is indeed a gift to be welesmed with pecu- 
a 
Je 
THE LATE EARL of AUCKLAND.— 
Drawing by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, for which his Lordship sat in 
DROFE SSOR FARADAY’S PORTRAIT.— 
rice—first pom, 108. 6d. ; proofs, 7s. Gd. ; prints, 5s. This Por- 
Claudet’s Daguerreotype Portraits have already served for the 


publication of the admirable likenesses of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord George Bentinck, Dr. Chalmers, and 
many other distinguished rsonages. M. Claudct intends to con- 
tinue the publication of his Gallery of Portraits of the most emi- 
nent men of the age, from a collection of Daguerreotypes he has 
taken during the last ten years,and which he is constantly in- 

creasing. To be had of M. C jaudet, at his Daguerre: otype Establish- 

ments, 18, King William-street, Charing-cross, aud Colosseum, 
. ent’s Park; Ackermann & Co., Strand; and the principal 

ublishers. 


L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERS, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON. U.S. 
* ye Consignments of Books, Paintin Fancy 








ULL, Librarian, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


no Engravinga, 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction 
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ISSOLVIN YG VIEWS, "Apparatus for Public 
and Private E phibitions, Paintin g. Chromatrope, and 
Moveatle Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electr Mac ne; 
Working Models of Steam E , niee e. 
with prices attached to each cle, and like rier E of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.; per post, 18 Sd.—C, W. Cot em, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. vi — 
OA TB O F A RM S&S. 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
e Gentlemen that he continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a WARRIOR, bez pandally sueonien, in imitation of an Ancient 
Tron Casting, with a COAT « RMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 10s. bd ee a most suitable and 
unique ornament for halls, libraries, &c. Alsoa variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets. &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applicab le to He raldry. —f, Wellington-street North, Stra and. 


M,HE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE, with Maps and Engravings, Seconp Epitioy, 1,268 
pages, may be had complet is. Svo. bound, price One Guinea 
or in 40 Monthly Part 3 
= rich st« re o 


I R. CONQUEST'S LETTE RS toa MO’ r HE aR, 

on the Management of Hers« af and Lead - hildren in He alth 

and Disease ; embracing the ets of Pr ey, Nursing, Food, 

&c.; with Remarks on the Use o nt ¢ AL ORUPURM. Price 5s. Gd. 
sondon: Lo meman & Co. 

Exrracts rrom Reviews.—“E veey father should make his 
wife a pre sent of this volume, and e mother should mu ke ita 
manual.”—" By mothers, and more especially by those who expect 
soon to become mothers, these * Letters’ will be found to be rich in 
the information tt rey Ter quire. ”—* This book is a perfect Encyclo- 
peedia fo or mi others 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


With Index of nearly 55,000 Names. SIXTY-FOUR MAPS, com- 
piled from the most authentic sources, 
with great a auty and distinctness. Price, eleg: 
tially half-bound in Turkey mor . thre 
‘his work is correctly descril sed in its title-—it is a ‘Goop 

Famizy Atwas,’ compiled with care, sean with great beauty, 
and sold at a moderate price ; and we obs that creditable exer- 
tion has. been ed to bring down the inf rination to the latest 
moment.”— Athen “ 

London: John Be tt 115, Strand (ne me pone Exeter Hall); 
Dublin :7T he acker & Co. Caleu 


A. Todd, 
CYCLOPZ:DIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A 
Editor of‘ The Pictorial Bible, &c. Assisted by Forty ableScholers 
and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose Initials 
are affixed to their respective Contributions. 
In Two =“ Volumes Svo., illustrated by Maps, aoe avings on 
Steel, and 554 E Liat ings on Wood, price : 

“Ttis nat too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every 
Biblical Dic tionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 
nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the 
criticism, interpretation. history, geography, archwology, and phy- 
sical science of the Bible.”—Horne’s Introduction tothe Critical Study 
of the Scriptures, 


AN ABRIDGMENT 
OF THE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS OF 
PUBLICATION, 


To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

*x* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religious public, consolidating, in a form at 
once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original 
work as will be most interesting to the general reader. To those 
who may still be unprovided with the original vor. —_ Abridg- 
ment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being per 
that it possesses the same superiority over PoruLar ty pedis 
of its class, as the original work confessedly dues over those whic h 
aim at a higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 
In 21 Volumes 4to., illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and 
many Thousands on Wood 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is ap ypended to the Work, forming a ready Key to its 
multifarious contents. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia; for that only is cheap 
which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged with 
diluted stuff, co mpounded from G any and America, what hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that, * publ ishers 
dare ever again venture on such another work as this #4 . 

thenawum. 

“The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge, 
reflecting honour upon the age and country that have produced it. 
We know of nothing in any language approaching to it iu fulness 
and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrangement.” cant 

Standare 


cal and Electro- Magnetic 
nes, &e. ustrated 


4 ; art I. this day 
iblic al kn wle edge 





antly but substan- 
1neas, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with aititenwen, 
price 2U. 16s. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite @ comparison with any other work work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


HUGHES, 
F.R.G.5., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. 


The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty anda = to recommend it.” 
glish Journal of Education. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Bleck "aeons an &Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & C 


and engraved upon steel, | 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


L 
ready, in 3 vols. 


M® Moxon’s NEw PUBLICATION 


LIFE and LETTERS 
BELL. 3 vols. 45s. 


Just 
Georgina Hammond. 


of THOMAS CAyp, 


My Sister Minnie.’ 


DISRAELI’S CU RIOSITIES of LITER: 


The Poor Cousin,’ 
— “ TURE. A new edition, 3 vols, 428 


By the Author of ‘ 
an 
In 3 vols. (this day), 


The Hall and the Manor Flouse. 


A NOVEL. By A COUNTRY SQUIRE 


Miss MARTINE 
CATION. 6s. 


4. 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. A new edition, in smal 


8v0. 68, 


Miss MARTINEAU’S ; 
PRESENT and PAST. 3 yols, see EASTERN 


AU's HOUSEHOLD zpy, 


ft. 

In 8 vols. 
Family Failings. 
A NOVEL. 

In 1 vol. suing Illustrated, 12s. 
Exmoor 5 


Or, THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. HUBERT IN THE WEST 
By H. BYNG HALL, Esq. 


FINAL MEMORIALS of CH ARLES LA 


2 vols. 188. 


7. 
LIFE and LETTERS 


2 vols. 14s, 


of JOHN KzEany 


44, Dover-street. 





Ee 
Just published, Svc ° 18., or sent post free for le td, 
QIELEFEL DS TARIFF of PAPIER MACHA 
P. . ¥ es contai ning 114 Engravings, including the 
. JAM chine > Frar gs, which may be b ., 
, “The Robber,’ &c. n, or ma rude up ¢ plete. be had in 12 lent 
nes has writte 1 po 
ion Journal, 
eld pas perfected ' 
~Douglas Jerr fu tm 


v. 
Second Edition in the Press, in 3 vols. price 17. 11s, ¢d. 


The sp 


By ¢ 
Author of * Darn - 
sider this novel th 
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Ill. 
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DUDLEY 
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FRONTENAC: a Romance of Indian 
LIFE. A Porm. By ALFRED B. STREET, the cele- 
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PEREGRINE SCRAMBLE; or, 
THIRTY YEARS’ ADVENTURES of a BLUE 
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The ISLAND of SARDINIA. With 
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rister-at-Law. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

XIII. 
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xiv. 


LIFE and REMAINS of THEODORE 
HOOK, By the Rey. R. DALTON BARHAM. 2 yols. 
post 8vo, 2ls. bound. 
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HILPERT’'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. A 


complete Dictionary of the English and German Languages, 4 vols. 
4to. 3l. 168, 
Vols. I. If. English-German Part, 11. 88, 
Vols. ILI. IV. German-English Part, 2U. 8a. 
*,* Copies are kept on hand, strongly bound (2 vols. in 1) in half 
morocco or russia, flexible backs, at 8s. per volume extra. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. The Ger- 
man Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and His- 
torical Notes, and an Introduction, containing the Elements of 
German Grammar, by L. Braunfels and A. C. White. 8vo. cloth 
boards, price 5s. 


“ This book is particula rly adapted tothe Eng “cee 4 oe ofthe | 


German language who wish to make a rapid pr 7 method 
is founded on the Hamiltonian system. T! crnt nmi itis al notes 
and explanations are such as to convey at once an accurate idea of 
the constr uction of the German language, and will greatly facilitate 
their studies.”"— Morning Chronicle, 


TEGNER’S FRITIOFSAGA. 
the Swedish into English Verse, with Intro Suction, copious Notes, 
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But a small number of complete copies remain unsold, and have | 
been bought from the Executors of the Author, and are offered for 


a short time only, by the Proprietor, for 3I. 
*x* It is unnecessary to add that so extensive a work can never 
be reprinted. 


RANKE’S PRUSSIA. Neun Biicher preus- 
sischer Geschichten von Leopold Kanke. 3 vols. 8vo. 1, |. 
(completed.) 


GERMAN SACRED MUSIC—Bounsen-Firtrz. 


| TRANSLATION.) 


A Collection of 243 of the most ce lebrated German Chorales and | 


Melodies fi ~ P salms and Hymns. 


Arranged by desire of Chevalier 
Bunsen to 


ympany his Hymn-book by Dr. T. Filitz, for 4 Voices 
or Piano. ‘Oblo yng d4to. price 53. 6d. 
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PAEDISCHE DARSTELLUNG der NEUESTEN ZEITGE- 

SCHICHTE fiir alle STAENDE, Vol. I. 784 pp. price 4s. 

The object of the present publication is to give, by the most emi- 
nent writers of Germany, a series of Essays or Reviews on all the 
topics of interest in the present day, aud which cannot yet have 
appeared i any Encyclopzedia. Although it will be an ‘indepen- 
dent and se > work, it may at the same time be considered a 
Supplen nent re the C onverss ations- Lexicon, 


published by F. A. 
Brockhaus, of Leipsic. l. 


Sth edition, 15 vols, 8yo. 4 

SAMA- VEDAS HYMNEN, her rausgegeben, 
iibersetzt u. mit Glossar versehen yon T. Benfey. Imp. 8vo. price 
. 15a, The Text alone price 1. 1a, 

IBN-BADROUN, COMMENTAIRE his- 
Soriane sur le Poéme d’Ibn- Abdoun. Publié (en Arabe) avec notes, 
un glossaire, et un index des noms propres par R. P. A. Dozy. 8vo. 
Leiden, 218, 
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PHYSICAL ATLAS, in 90 
1.1. etontoleate, i 3 sheets; Hydrologie, 16 sheets; 

pn ty 15 re. 4 Magnetismus, 5 sheets ; ; Pflanzengeographie, 

6s pes ts. 

Vol. II. Geographie der io mt 12 sheets; Anthropographie, 4 

sheets ; ; Ethnographie, 19 she 

a The Ethnographical portion may be had separately, price 

ll. 83. 


COTTA’S LETTERS ON KOSMOS. Briefe 
iiber Humboldt’s Kosmos. Ein Kommentar zu diesem Werke. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. numerous plates, &c. price 93, 


AGASSIZ NOMENCLATORIS ZOOLOGICI, 
Index universalis, continens Nomina systematica classium, ordi- 
num, familiarum et generum animalium omnium, tam viventium 
quam fossilium, sec. ordin. alphabet unicum disposita, adjectis 
homonymiis plantarium. A thick vol. 8vo. price 16s. 


The LITERATURE of BOTANY. Thesaurus 
Literature Botanice. A complete Catalogue of the Works of all 
Vriters on Botany, with a systematically arranged Index. 8 parts, 
royal 4to. price of each Part, 7s. 
(Parts lL. to LV. A—Wess are published.) 


Complete in 6 vols. imp. 8vo. price 61. 6a. 


REPERTOIRE d@ECONOMIE POLITIQUE 
Anci: onne et Moderne. Par A. Sandelin. 
n'y plus que deux grandes choses dans la monde, la Réli- 
gion et I'Reonomie politique. 
This work—published with the go ey of the Dutch pay 
ment, and containing, ~ ¢ first writers of the day in the dif- 
ferent departments of po itical science,a mass of digested oe 
tion obtainable only in a library of many hundred volumes—fills a 
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pedia. The articles (2.500) are arranged in alphabetical order, 
witha Supp ylement, supplying the latest intelligence gained while 
the work was going through the press (1846 to 1845), with an Index 
of the authors extracted or quoted,—the whole forming 6 vols. in 
imp. 8vo. double columns, of about 700 pages each. Price 61. 6, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S CATALOGUE 
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oNDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1849, For this, he cannot at all dispense with the 
A external history of philosophy—the years in 
REVIEWS Y ns 


A History of the Philosophy of Mind ; embrac- 
ing the Opinions of all W riters on Mental 
Science from the earliest Period down to the 

esent Time. By Robert Blakey, Esq. 4 vols. 

ders. 

aon must have cost Mr. Blakey im- 

mense labour. Twenty years, it is true, have 

elapsed since he first conceived the design of 
such @ history,—and up to the present time he 
has been engaged in carrying it forward. Still, 
we are surprised that, with “‘ more urgent and 
ressing pursuits engrossing almost every hour 

. had to spare,” and “sometimes compelled 
to suspend the work for three or four years 
together,” he should now be found able to pre- 
sent it to us complete. The undertaking of 
such a task was bold and courageous —the 
execution of it must have been in the highest 
degree difficult. Of the questions which Mr. 
Blakey had to handle some are even now un- 
vated, some still sub judice, some even de judice. 
In their nature they are refined and subtle in 
the extreme; removed on one hand from the 
clear matter of fact of physical or mathematical, 
ason the other from the broad common sense 
of moral, science. The wideness of the field 
would have scared a less resolute mind. The 
origin of our ideas,—the part which the material 
organism plays in the complex structure, Man, 
—the laws of the consecution of thought upon 
thought,—the legitimacy even of our beliefs,— 
the principles of logic and of zesthetic—all come 
within the author’s range. The period over 
which he had to expatiate is not less than 2,500 
years: and his proposal is to give some account 
of the speculations of every man whose opinions 
are known to us—so far at least as they bear 
on the great problems of philosophy—from 
Thales downwards,—and to summon and inter- 
rogate a cloud of witnesses from every country 
uder heaven. We are therefore ready to 
acknowledge that our author has a right to 
every fair allowance; and we accept as un- 
deniable the claim which he makes in present- 
ing his work to the philosophical world, “ that 
they will act justly towards and award him that 
portion of commendation to which he may be 
entitled, however small it may be.” “To 
more,” he modestly adds, ‘he has no right to 
aspire."—His purpose, we should add, is not 
limited to the aid of students in this country. 
“One of the chief designs of this work has been 
toimpart to it a universal character and interest, 
~to make it in some measure as interesting to 
the get ee of Paris as of London.” And 
as Mr. Blakey’s labour has been great and his 
aim lofty, we hope that his book will contribute 
to that advancement of philosophic studies 
which he so ardently desires. 

It would be a difficult thing for a man sitting 
down to it to plan out a history of this kind. 
When such a one speaks of a history of the 
philosophy of mind, he means of course te show 
m chronological order the opinions, whether 
false or true, that have been held upon the 
Varlous matters that come within its domain, 
with a careful criticism of the works of each 
successive thinker; and all this in order to 
show the connexion of these opinions as 
cause and effect,—how one opinion has sug- 
gested another,—the false given birth to the 
tue, and finally given way to it,—how the 

and insufficient attempts of one age 
ve been corrected, completed, and superseded 
by those of a succeeding one. He means to 

Pierce through and to unravel the entangle- 

ments of one part of philosophy with another, 

~and to surprise a great doctrine in its cradle. 


wieaa 





which each thinker lived as the groundwork 
of the whole, his method of teaching, the publi- 
cation of his opinions by speech or writing— 
the access that one philosopher had to the 
speculations of another—their intercourse, their 
enmities and friendships. Zeno’s visit to Athens 
might awaken the Socratic spirit,—and thence 
the teaching of Socrates. Pythagoras may have 
merely changed the dress of the Egyptian doc- 
trines acquired during his sojourn by the Nile. 
Hobbes had at least the chance of instruction 
from France and Italy. Nor merely the friend- 
ships of individuals,—but also the commerce of 
nations is important as a possible mode of com- 
munication. In brief, chronology determines, 
of two opinions in causal connexion, which sug- 
gested the other. The intercourse between the 
men will show whether there could be any causal 
connexion at all. 


Still more difficult is it to determine the in- 
fluence of the general pitch of civilization and 
of public feeling upon the opinions of a phi- 
losopher. A man will probably be a Mussul- 
man in Turkey, an Episcopalian in England : 
— born on the Eleatic soil he would not 
readily receive the sensualism of the Lonic 
school. Lucian would have been a saint in the 
days of Pindar—and Bacon would hardly have 
contemplated his great reform had he been 
schoolfellow to Aquinas. It is not merely the 
greater light but the sympathy which more 
liberal times afford that makes speculation flou- 
rish in free times and in a free state. The various 
life of the man must modify his thought. Reid 
living in the seclusion of his presbyterian manse 
will look upon life with somewhat different eyes 
from Descartes amidst the din of arms. Coke’s 
dichotomy of humanity would be into plaintiffs 
and defendants, Luxury will lull a man into 
epicurianism :—pain and adversity will rouse 
him to stoicism. A partial scheme of philosophy 
very often strikes its root into some weakness 
in the human soul—and it takes its colour from 
the character of its author. 


But the most difficult circumstance of all is, 
that the interlacement of the different systems 
is often irregular and cannot be set out in linear 
succession. You may as well try to describe 
a solid upon a surface as to give the history of 
philosophy in a straight line. Malebranche bor- 
rows from St. Austin,—Hegel from Heraclitus. 
One is a peripatetic after Aristotle, — another 
through the Arabians or the Latin schoolmen. 
You have to trace the threads all crossed and 
tangled—but each separately. There are sub- 
terranean currents; and like the fountain of 
Arethusa a doctrine vanishes underground at 
one time to re-appear a thousand years off. 


It is difficult, then, for the writer to choose— 
for many different ways offer themselves—how 
he can proceed. To class philosophers in 
schools,—to trace each part of the general doc- 
trine apart,—or simply to give the time, place, 
and doctrine as it appeared. This last is our 
author’s plan,—not too rigidly adhered to. On 
the general points of pony! he gives an 
unbroken chronological series for some time. 
Then he separates those of one nation from 
another—one school from another; and such 
special points of doctrine as The Beautiful he 
discusses apart from the rest. Thus, merely 
adopting the plan under the circumstances most 
convenient to set out the succession of opinions, 
he gives a brief notice of each philosopher and 
of the most important views which he enter- 
tained. 

The Introduction contains some good re- 
marks on the importance of mental science. 





We are not ourselves inclined to pitch quite so 
high our estimate of its practical value.— 

“Tt is the portal,” says our author, “through 

which we must pass to the inner temple of intel- 
lectual treasures. Mental philosophy is not itself 
the sum of all knowledge, but the necessary instru- 
ment in the successful prosecution of other branches 
of human wisdom. Without it, every man isa child, 
an intellectual imbecile, and can have nothing valu- 
able or abiding in him.” 
This may perhaps be true, — but it requires 
explanation and illustration. A man can do 
nothing without knowing what he does; but the 
above passage seems to imply something more. 

Mr. Blakey then proceeds to consider some 
special points of philosophy which serve as 
landmarks,—and he places these ere he com- 
mits himself to his voyage. One “ which 
seems to be established in all countries and 
all ages is, that mind and matter are two 
separate and distinct things ;”—a second, ‘that 
man was considered as of a heavenly origin, and 
as possessing a more refined and elevated nature 
than the mere animals around him.”’ He thus 
places the theological relation as a prime point 
in philosophy. The third is, the existence of 
first principles: —the fourth, the progressive 
character of philosophy; and this agreeable 
character he shows to pervade philosophy in all 
nations,—and gives us hopes that in this country 
these studies will rise to a higher position than 
they have hitherto attained.— 

“Tt is, therefore, cheering to those who feel a lively 
interest in such studies, and are deeply impressed 
with their absolute utility and importance, to witness 
so many indications of their progress and extension 
in every direction to which we can direct the intel- 
lectual eye. We know that great ideas are never 
lost; and we consequently feel an inward and firm 
conviction that the advances which we are in this 
age effecting in the first of all branches of human 
knowledge will never be effaced by any future re- 
trograde movements whatever in the minds of indi- 
viduals or of nations. The whole progress of human 
society speaks loudly against any such catastrophe.” 

The chief value of this work—and we think it 
a great one—is its bibliographic character. The 
great difficulty that the student finds in enter- 
ing on any science is, to discover the sources 
from which he is to draw his learning. An 
immense amount of force is expended uselessly 
in re-discovery, for want of an index to those 
who have written upon the different parts of 
science; and just when the young inquirer is 
oluming himself upon a successful investigation, 
Re finds that he has been anticipated some hun- 
dred years before. This is proper to mental 
science; for it may almost be said that man 
cannot at the present time excogitate a doctrine 
some faint traces of which cannot be found in 
the writers of the past.— Besides, for the rage 
student of the history of philosophy this is the 
best guide. He can trace, with study, the con- 
nected chain of speculation if he only know 
the sources whence his knowledge must be 
drawn. We should have, therefore, desired a 
rather more explicit statement of the writings 
of each philosopher, with some notice of the 
various editions of his works. It would have 
been an invaluable service to philosophy ; but 
as it is, though not complete in this respect, the 
book must be acknowledged of great value. 

Mr. Blakey, indeed, saw that in a work of 
such extent he could do little more than point 
the student to his author. Fifty volumes, he 
says, would not have sufficed for a full criticism 
of each; and, we might add, as many years 
would be little enough for the task. Of Xeno- 
phanes, for instance, he gives us but a sketch. 
We find nothing of. the elaborate researches of 
Brandis, throwing so much light upon his some- 
what contradictory doctrine. With respect to 
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Aristotle, we have a very meagre outline of his 
doctrine of sensation, his categories and his 
logic,—when the four volumes would be not too 
much to explain his whole system. Others our 
author is forced to glance at in the same way: 
so that the very magnitude of his design has 
compelled him to limit his history to matters of 
bibliographic value—the name, that is to say, 
and the writings of the author, with the chief 
points of interest in his dectrine. We con- 
tinually meet with expressions of regret that he 
cannot enter fully into the different matters, 
owing to the limit which he has prescribed. 

No man can, in fact, thoroughly comprehend 
the history of philosophy without having 
recourse to the original authors. For this, it is 
necessary that he should have a guide to their 
names and works; and we repeat that Mr. 
Blakey would increase the obligation under 
which the students of philosophy lie towards 
him if in the next edition he would be more 
particular in his list of editions of philosophic 
books. He cannot hope to make his exposition 
of the authors serve for a dispensation from a 
perusal of the works themselves. 

We cannot always perfectly agree with Mr. 
Blakey in the view which he takes of the several 
opinions discussed. Under the circumstances 
which we have stated, it is wonderful indeed 
that he should have attained even to his present 
accuracy :—it would have been a miracle had 
he been free from fault. We are surprised, how- 
ever, that he should state the doctrine of asso- 
ciation of ideas to be comparatively recent ; and 
add that he “thinks it evident’’ that it appears 
in Hobbes,—especially after it has been long 
ascribed to Hobbes, and Sir William Hamilton’s 
dissertations added to Reid's works have shown 
more thoroughly the history of the doctrine. 

Take, again, the case of David Hume—whose 


speculations form so important an epoch in the 


history of philosophy. His system must be 
taken as a refutation of the dogmata then pre- 
valent ; and as such he determined Kant and 
Reid to seek a new foundation. Hume, 
however, in his Preface to his Essays 
speaks of his ‘Treatise on Human Nature’ 
as a work which ‘the author had projected 
before he left college, and which he wrote 
and published not long after.’ It was a hasty 
and juvenile production,—and he always re- 
gretted having given it so early to the press; 
and in the same Preface he remarks that 
“his opponents had taken care to direct all 
their batteries against the juvenile work which 
the author never acknowledged, —and_ have 
affected to triumph in any advantages which they 
had obtained over it.”” He adds,—“ Hence- 
forth the author desires that the following pieces 
may alone be regarded as containing his philo- 
sophical opinions and sentiments.”’ This might 
have warned our historian from basing a cen- 
sure of Hume’s ‘ Philosophy’ on a passage taken 
from that treatise. He might, and indeed 
ought, to take account of his early work,—but 
not to found on it as an exposition of Hume’s 
maturer opinions. Hume’s doctrine amounted 
to a refutation of the partial system patronized 
by Locke and Berkeley; ‘and so, nothing gave 
him so much pleasure as when he thought he 
had driven his reader up into a corner,”— 
which upon that footing he could not have done, 
and would not have desired to do, had that 
reader been of the school of common sense. 
But it is presumptuous and unwarranted to 
declare, as our author does by way of corollary, 
“ that there is throughout the whole of Hume's 
philosophical works, metaphysical, moral and 
political, an evident want of that sincere and 
candid love of truth which should constantly 
animate the breast of a true philosopher.” Such 
a thing might be said by Warburton,—but is 





certainly not the truth. Hume was bolder and 
more honest than most other thinkers. 

There are sometimes in this ‘ History’ authors 
missing, — some are too succinctly noticed. 
Buridan has given space to others of less in- 
terest; neither Nizolius nor Majoragius appear; 
and the peripatetic Zabarella is passed by as 
one “ who wrote commentaries on Aristotle,”’ 


took his logic from Germany, and denied that | 


Aristotle held the immortality of the soul. 
We make these notes at random: but next 
following Zabarella our attention is drawn to 
Goclenius,—the notice of whom throws some 
doubt over our author’s having always read 
the original works. Indeed, when he speaks 
of Stair he says that he has never seen his 
book, but took his knowledge of it from Stewart. 
We wish he had been as explicit in the present 
case. In a ‘ Manuel de Philosophie,’ composed 
for the benefit of the scholars in the University 
of France, there is a history of philosophy. We 
find there in a note referring to Goclenius, 
“Son principal ouvrage est une ‘ Psychologie’ 
imprimée 4 Marbourg, 1590-1597.” We were 
surprised at this when we first saw it. Mr. 
Blakey says, ‘“‘ He was the author of a work 
entitled, ‘Psychologia, hoc est de hominis 
perfectione anime,’ which was published at 
Marbourgh in 1590’’—without mentioning any 
other work as even ascribed tohim. Goclenius, 
says Scaliger, is “‘ un bon philosophe :” he wrote 
several works,—the ‘Conciliator Philosopher,’ 
and others of some moment, some dissertations 
in 1592 which he called ‘ Psycholice.’ Now, 
the book called ‘ Psychologia’ was a collection 
of writings upon the human mind by others: 
—Goclenius was the collector and editor. 

Throughout these volumes there are occa- 
sionally original speculations: one, for instance, 
on the nature of Beauty, in which Mr. Blakey 
agrees with the school of Reid,—maintaining, as 
Reid says, “that all the beauty and sublimity 
of objects of sense is derived from the expres- 
sion of things intellectual, which alone have 
original beauty.’’ But among the books referred 
to at the end of this notice we cannot omit 
remarking one,—‘Crito, a Dialogue,’ written by 
Spence under an assumed name. Sir Harry 
Beaumont, Spence’s pseudonym, has not been 
noticed by Mr. Blakey at all,—but Sir Henry 
Beaumont appears in the index of names. 
Montesquieu and some other speculators on 
the Beautiful have been overlooked :—a neglect 
certainly not merited on their part. 

Some essays on Physiognomy, Mesmerism, 
and Phrenology conclude the fourth volume. 

We repeat, in conclusion, that Mr. Blakey 
has gone over an extensive field with amazing 
assiduity. A thorough and unexceptionable 
account of each author was, as we have said, 
from the extent of the scheme, impracticable ; 
but what is here given is a useful guide to the 
student. He will learn thence who have been 
the speculators in the philosophy of the human 
mind; will be able at a glance to discover the 
succession of schools:—and thus this history, 
though not equal to the best of the German 
ones, will certainly be read and sought after. 
We are content at present with acknowledging 
for ourselves the advantage to be derived from 
it, and the great amount of erudition which its 
author has brought to bear on a subject in the 
prosecution of which his whole heart is engaged. 





A Biographical Sketch, the Poetical Medita- 
tions, and Poetical and Religious Harmonies 
of M.de Lamartine. Translated by the Rev. 
William Pulling, M.A. A.L.S. &c. &e. With 
interesting Facts from his ‘Three Months in 
Power. Wright. : 

Some such book as this was pretty sure to be 

put forth,—since who could foresee that the 








ated ae CFes. 4 
“bright day” of April 1848 would be suesay 
by a December so dark to the opulari 
M. de Lamartine? To ephemeral tie mi 
and panegyrists these sudden viciasitedss 
anything rather than convenient. The Pra 
thia of a minute” should have her madi 
composed, struck off, and circulated within f 
seconds by the electrical telegraph a” 
Monarch of a month should have his trimes 
arch ready to be set up and taken down betwi 
sunrise and sunset—the Hero of an hour should 
have his character-in the feuilleton of the da 
Since, however, M. de Lamartine was a peste 
fore he was a politician, there existed in: the 
congruity or fitness of things” no cause wh a 
translation of his lyrics, though planned ah. 
spur of the moment, should not have been Xe. 
cuted by Mr. Pulling so as to command perme. 
nent acceptance,—save the reason adduced b 
Sir Hugh Tyrold in Miss Burney’s ‘ Camilla’ 
the obstacle which might prevent the old tutor 
and the old governess from being “ married to. 
gether’”—namely, he and his theme having a 
“violent antipathy to each other.”’ Some ip. 
eradicable discord appears to exist betwixt oy 
reverend translator and everything that consi. 
tutes music, poetical thought, or a close com. 
prehension of his author's meaning. Hoy 
slovenly, for instance, are the three following 
stanzas: which, nevertheless, are among the 
best that could be cited from this volume,— 


The breaking lyre gives forth a loftier sound; 
The dying lamp with greater life is found, 
And, ere extinct, with purer light appears; 
At his last hour, the swan beholds the sky; 
Man only, with his backward turning eye, 
Enumerates his days for tears. 


What then are days to have such tearful pow’r? 

One day, one day, one hour and then one hour; 
Th’ approaching is like that, which takes its flight, 

What's brought by one, another bears away; 

Labour, rest, grief, sometimes a dream, lo, day! 
And afterwards approaches night. 


Ah! let him weep, whose hands with eager grasp 
The wrecks of former years, like ivy, clasp; 
Who, with the future, Hope departing sees, 
For me, who have not taken root below, 
I, void of effort, like the light grass go, 
Which flies before the ev'ning-breeze. 


It is doubtful whether the full sense of the 
original has been here apprehended. Seldom 


|indeed have we met with a translator les 


aware of the powers of language than Mr. 
Pulling. Nor is our censure deduced from 
his metrical essays; for, when rhyme is in 
the case a want of command over versifice 
tion may, and often does, precipitate the 
paraphraser into bombast, puerility, or stiff 
ness in spite of his better conscience. But 
he who cannot render prose into some co- 
responding form of his own language which 
shall not be ridiculous, would do well t 
confine himself to original composition; since 
by this reserve one person only is made to 
appear absurd in place of two or,—(as in the 
case before us) three. Not having before w 
the original of MM. Louis Lurine and Rasta 
de Mongeot, but with some general expe 
rience of modern French to guide us, we wil 
venture to assert that not merely their tone has 
been caricatured, but that in places their mea 
ing has been given according to the interpreta 


| tion of “ Stratford atte Bow” and not of Paris 
| The following is one of the more temperate 


specimens of the ‘‘sky-blue scarlet” style which 
every page of the biography reveals.— 

“We know with what discreet precaution 
should touch on the internal life of a lady, who 
solely appertains to publicity by the glory of the 
name which she bears; but no scruple of delicacy 
ought to prevent the mention, that Madame ée 
Lamartine, by her distinguished mind and characte, 
has merited the honour of being associated with & 
grand and poetical existence; the most timid dignity, 
the most modest reserve, ought not to hindera writer’ 
loud declaration, that Madame de Lamartine belongs 
to poetry and renown, by her glorious alliance; # 
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‘he fine arts, by her taste and talents; and to public 


garity, by her good works, Ifa —— in sin 

Paris, were by chance to inquire for her residence, 
a us poor artisans and orphans would be able 
ene him to the threshold of her door.” 

We suspect that in the above charming por- 
traiture “‘ private life” should be read for “ in- 
ternal life.” The phrase reminds us of the in- 
yitation sent by a warm-hearted German lady 
to the English “ companion who was about to 

t her situation. “Come,” wrote the kind 
creature, “and share my modest interior. 

We have loitered long enough over a work 
which is valueless save as a specimen of pre- 
tension. Let us observe—as in justice bound 
—that most modern French imaginative 
miters, whether of verse or of prose are—by 
their high-flown phraseology, their confusions 
of metaphor, their stilted passion, their afflict- 
ingly simple simplicity, and their rhapsodical 
devotion —particularly liable to suffer damage 
when they fall into the hands of those who 
do not understand how to ‘‘tone down”’ their 
enthusiasms and portentously enunciated truths 
when rendering the same into English. That 
their sentiment is not our sentiment nor their 

ilosophy our philosophy we are reminded 
almost as often as we read a page of their 
writing. It is only a few weeks since we re- 
marked that, even when he was agonizing 
after high morals and pure combinations of pas- 
sion, M. de Lamartine could not avoid in his 
‘Raphael’ [see Ath. No.1 108, p.63 ] perpetually 
trenching upon what is questionable in appear- 
ance and objectionable in suggestion. This 
criticism would be possibly received by him as 
apiece of insular prudery; for we believe him 
to be religious, high-minded, and generous, 
according to his own code. With a like allow- 
ance for national differences must we regard his 
most recent literary utterance, which has been 

ut forth since Mr. Pulling’s book was issued. 

. de Lamartine has addressed a circular to the 
world at large, whereof the following is a para- 
phrase with one or two omissions.— 

* Paris, February Ist. 

‘Sir The relations of intellectual and sometimes 
cordial good-understanding which naturally establish 
themselves betwixt writer and reader authorize me 
perhaps to address you, and to recommend to your 
wotice the subjoined prospectus of my works, selected, 
revised, enlarged, annotated, and published by my- 
wii, If I have not presumed too much, Sir, upon 
your indulgence towards these poor writings, may I 
beg you to distribute this prospectus, to give it all 
currency, and to collect the names of such subscribers 
a take up the idea, and forward them to me. I 
need not, Sir, add that your name inscribed on the 
pages of this literary task will be written especially 
mmy memory. AL. DE LAMARTINE.’ * * 

“ Prospectus of the Select Works of M. de Lamartine. 
—Under circumstances honourable to the writer, the 
friends cf M. de Chateaubriand and the friends of 
high literature, having formed themselves into a com- 
pany of publishers, purchased his works in order to 
popularize his genius. M.de Lamartine has no claim 
‘such munificence from the nation or from private 
ftiendship. If it had been offered to him he would 
lave refused it, from a just sentiment of reserve and 
f modesty: he prefers to owe it to himself and to 
lis own efforts.We live under the law of labour. 
To Tecognize this law and to submit to it in full 
publicity is no degradation ; it is an honourable con- 

ity to the spirit of the time.—In consequence, 

- de Lamartine, having redescended (redescendu) 

m public affairs, and being now free to give his 
attention to his private concerns, constitutes himself, 
Without hesitation, and in the interest of others, the 
‘wer of his own works, He addresses himself to 

Public, not as a writer, but as a publisher of his 
own books,” &e. 

To ourselves the above advertisement—with 

J Shopkeeper’s sentiment-bait to the sub- 

er, the Author’s reserve and modesty in 

to follow the example of M. de Cha- 





teaubriand, the Republican's bit of political eco- 
nomy, the Statesman’s frankly-confessed descent 
from public life—calls up the thought of Beau 
Tibbs, with his pretexts and his gentilities, more 
importunately than is pleasant in connexion 
with the figure of the author of the ‘ Harmonies’ 
and with the orator who so few months ago 
stemmed the surge of Anarchy. But contra- 
dictions of like quality have always been more 
or less interwoven into the sayings and doings 
of the French sentimentalists. 





The Western World; or, Travels in the United 
States in 1846-47: exhibiting them in their 
latest Development, Social, Political, and In- 
dustrial ; including a Chapter on California. 
By Alex. Mackay, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tus book, unlike its class in general, is didac- 

tic as well as descriptive. Before the date of 

these travels the author had long resided in the 

United States,—and he had formed from intimate 

experience certain fixed opinionsregarding them, 

their social life, manners and institutions. ‘The 
journey,” he says, “upon which the whole work 
is made to turn, was commenced in 1846, when 

I visited America for the second time; residing 

for several months at Washington during a very 

critical period in our international affairs, and 
enjoying throughout the honour and advantage 
of a familiar intercourse with most of the chiefs 
of both Houses of Congress, and with many 
intimately connected with the Executive Govern- 
ment. So far as the work touches upon the 
political developement and the material progress 
of the country, it deals with its subjects down to 
the latest period; whilst much of that part of it 
which treats of the social life of the Union is 
the result of former observation, confirmed by 
subsequent inspection.”—So much for the ma- 
terials of the narrative according to the author’s 

own account. j 
The journey here described, commencing at 

Boston, makes the circuit of the Union, and 

returns to the same point. There is great 

picturesque beauty in some of the descriptions ; 
and they are written in a lively style that carries 
the reader lightly over the ground. 

In Mr. Mackay’s description of New York, 
the Hudson and its highlands form a rich 
theme. The maritime greatness and excellent 
position of the town itself are well presented,— 
and the grand panorama of bay and ocean, of 
mainland, upland and shore, is cleverly and 
clearly painted. The view is taken from an 
observatory on the top of a house, presenting 
a prospect marvellous for its combination of 
striking features—‘ land and water, hill and 
dale, town and shipping, island and woodland, 
corn-field and forest, of objects near and 
objects remote, of river and ocean, of bay and 
promontory, which for richness, variety and 
imposing beauty, is not elsewhere to be seen.” 
We take from this, as a specimen of the whole, 
the description of the Battery.— 

“The long tongue of land on which the city is 
built, converges to a point at its southern extremity. 
On this point, and, asit were, at the foot of the town, 
is the Battery. Let not the reader be deceived by 
the formidable sound of its name, into picturing to 
himself a lofty mound, crested with massive walls, 
perforated with embrasures, and bristling with can- 
non. It derives its name from a purpose to which 
it was once applied, but to which it is unlikely that 
it will ever be applied again. It is a low spot of 
ground, almost level with high-water mark, and 
defended from the encroachments of the bay by a 
wall but a few feet in height, on a level with the top 
of which is a broad gravel walk, having along its out- 
ward side a slight open railing, which is all that 
protects the pedestrians, passing to and fro, from the 
bay. Back of this walk are plots of grass of various 
shapes and sizes, intersected by other walks, broad 
and spacious, like that which skirts the water. 





These promenades are all lined with magnificent 
trees, which form shady avenues in all directions 
through the grounds, which are little more than half 
the size of St. James's Park. When the trees are in 
full leaf, the Battery has a fine effect seen from the 
bay, as a foreground to the town. It is a place 
much frequented in summer evenings by the New 
Yorkers, who are attracted to it not only by the 
shade which its foliage affords them, but also by the 
fresh breezes which generally play along its avenues 
from the bay. It is not now, however, a place of 
fashionable resort, which is, perhaps, chiefly to be 
attributed to its distance from the fashionable quar- 
ters of the city, which lie to the northward. A more 
delicious retreat can scarcely be imagined than the 
Battery on a fine summer evening. In front lies the 
vast body of the bay, bounded by the amphitheatric 
sweep of the shores of Long Island, Staten Island, 
and New Jersey, the whole of which, with Governer’s 
Island, and the other islets in the bay, when seen 
from the level of the water, and lighted up by the 
glow of an American sunset, presents a picture which 
may be more easily conceived than described. When 
any exciting occasion calls the New Yorkers in mul- 
titudes into it, the Battery exhibits a most striking 
scene. The Sirius was the first vessel that crossed 
from England to New York by steam. Her arrival 
was unexpected; the Great Western, which followed 
her in the course of a few hours, being that which was 
looked for as the real harbinger of a new era in Trans- 
atlantic navigation. As soon as it was rumoured 
that her smoke was visible in the direction of the 
Narrows, the whole population, as if animated by 
one impulse, seemed to pour down to the Battery to 
welcome her. In an hour afterwards she was 
abreast of the East River; instead of immediately 
ascending which to dock, she passed the Battery, 
turned and dashed past it again, close to shore, 
when she was welcomed by the huzzas of upwards of 
one hundred thousand people, crowded upon the 
terrace walk that skirted the bay. I was told bya 
passenger who had been an eye-witness of the scene 
from on board, that it was one of the most magnificent 
spectacles he had ever beheld. I myself afterwards 
witnessed the Battery, when it was densely crowded 
with people. It was on a 4th of July, the great 
national gala-day of America. The weather was 
fine, and every ship in harbour was decorated with 
colours. The North Carolina, a first-class American 
ship, was lying in the harbour, where she had been 
doing duty for some time as a guard-ship. At one 
o’clock she fired a salute in honour of the day, and 
in commemoration of the important event, of which 
a little more than half a century previously it had 
been the witness. Lord Ashburton was then in 
America, engaged in negotiations with Mr. Webster, 
American Secretary of State, concerning the north- 
eastern boundary. The Warspite frigate, under the 
command of Lord John Hay, which had conveyed 
his lordship to New York, and was waiting to carry 
him back to England, was also moored in the har- 
bour. I observed that, whilst the guns of the North 
Carolina were one after another being discharged, 
speculation was rife amongst the crowd as to what 
the Warspite would do, which lay at some distance 
from the shore, with colours flying, but with no signs 
of lifeon board, Thesalute from the North Carolina 
being finished, a pause of a few minutes ensued, but 
the Warspite remained silent. ‘The Britisher’s out 
of gunpowder,’ said at length one near me in the 
crowd. He had scarcely uttered the words, when a 
flash momentarily gleamed from the side of the 
frigate, followed by a wreathing cloud of smoke, and 
in a few seconds afterwards the boom of a heavy gun 
struck with painful force upon the ear, reverberated 
through all the avenues of the Battery, and shook 
the windows in the houses which overlooked it. The 
contrast between the heavy metal which it indicated, 
and the guns on board the North Carolina, was too 
striking not to be noticed by the crowd, who looked 
at each other with surprise, mingled with some mor- 
tification. As the Warspite continued to thunder 
forth her salute, she made popguns of the metal on 
board the North Carolina, It is but just, however, 
to say, that the latter had not then her sailing 
armament on board; an American ship, in general, 
when fully equipped, carrying heavier metal than @ 
British one. I could not help observing, however, 
that many were very causelessly annoyed, by one of 
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their own first-class ships being outdone, on such 
an occasion, by a second-class ship in the British 
service.” 

Having described Boston and New York, 
the book before us becomes studiously reflective: 
treating of the progress and present condition 
of American commerce, and speculating on its 
future prospects. There is much shrewd remark 
on the trading tendencies of the people, its 
causes and results. It would be unfair not to 
adduce a specimen, however brief, of the style 
of these dissertations.— 

“We frequently judge [says Mr. Mackay] of a 
system from its monuments. American commerce 
need not shrink from beingalready tried by this test. 
Of the lordly cities which it has reared upon the sea- 
board there is no occasion to speak; its rapid develop- 
ment is, perhaps, still more visible in the effects 
which it produces in the interior, Under its foster- 
ing influence communities start up, as it were by 
magic, in the wilderness: the spot which is to-day a 
desert, may, thirty years hence, be the site of a 
flourishing town, containing as many thousand souls. 
These inland towns are being constantly brought to 
the surface by the commercial fermentation, which 
never ceases. They arise under no other influence 
than that of commerce—they come forth at the bid- 
ding of no other voice. Crags and fastnesses are not 
sought in America as sites for towns. The harbour, 
or the river’s bank, or the neighbourhood of the 
canal, is the place where they arise; and what com- 
merce does in this respect, no other power, un- 
assisted by it, can do. Washington was designed 
for a great city; but there being no commercial 
demand for it, the fostering care of the federal 
government, from which so much was expected, has 
ludicrously failed in making it so. Imperial power 
may have reared a capital on the swamps of the 
Neva; but it is commerce alone that could call 
forth, and sustain a vast emporium on the sedgy 
delta of the Mississippi.” 

Of course, it will not be expected from us 
that we should enter with our author into the 
mysteries of ‘‘the American System” or the 
interminable discussion on Free Trade. It will 
suffice that we indicate the author’s conclusions 
in one sentence. The Americans, he thinks, 
‘have it in their power to become all they 
dream of, —a_ self-subsisting, independent 
people, feeding and clothing themselves, and 
able to feed and clothe the world besides.’”” We 
willingly escape from political economy to 
records of travel; and follow the author to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Of the little State of Delaware Mr. Mackay 
speaks in terms of high praise. “Side by side 
with Pennsylvania, it affords a notable instance 
of prudence in juxtaposition with prodigality ; 
the one being in a state of chronic struggle to 
sustain its reputation, —the other scarcely 
knowing what to do with its revenue, although 
it makes a very large hole in its annual receipts 
for such laudable purposes as education. Mr. 
Mackay generally, in fact, speaks in eulogy 
of whatever is American,—and endeavours 
to show that, notwithstanding some individual 
peculiarities, Americansin general are tolerably 
free from prejudices and sufficiently polite in 
manner. He enters, however, a strong pro- 
test against tobacco chewing and its accom- 
paniments: —and tells a touching and dis- 
graceful story of the antipathy shown to the 
coloured race by the Anglo-Americans.— 


“It was between Philadelphia and Baltimore that 
I first witnessed for myself the extent to which the 
Anglo-Americans carry their antipathy tothecoloured 
race, At one end of the car in which I was seated 
sat a young man, very respectably dressed, but who 
bore in his countenance those traces, almost indelible, 
which, long after every symptom of the colour has 
vanished, bespeak the presence of African blood in 
the veins. The quantity which he possessed, could 
not have been more than 12} per cent. of his whole 
blood, tinging his skin with a shade, just visible, and 
no more. If his face was not as white, it was, at all 





events, cleaner than those of many around him. I 
observed that he became very uneasy every time the 
conductor came into the car, eyeing him with timid 
glances, as if in fear of him. Divining the cause of 
this conduct, I determined to watch the issue, which 
was not long delayed. By-and-by, the conductor 
entered the car again, and, as if he had come for the 
purpose, walked straight up to the poor wretch in 
question, and, without deigning to speak to him, 
ordered him out with a wave of his finger. The 
blood in a moment mounted to his temples, and 
suffused his whole face; but resistance was vain; 
and with a hanging head, and broken-hearted look, 
he left the carriage. He was not a slave; but not 
a soul remonstrated, not a whisper was heard in his 
behalf. The silence of all indicated their approval 
of this petty manifestation of the tyranny of blood. 
These bold defenders of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,’ these chivalrous assertors of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, looked with utter indifference 
on this practical violation of the ‘rights of man.’ * * 
‘ But where have you put him ?’ I asked; ‘he surely 
can’t ride on the engine ?—‘ Put him ?—in the nigger 
crib, to be sure, where he should be,’ said he.—‘ Can 
I see it?’ I inquired.—‘ You can, if you have a taste 
that way,’ he replied; ‘keep on ahead, straight 
through the baggage van, and you ‘ll see them all 
alive.’ I did as directed, until at length I passed 
through the van in which the luggage was stowed, 
and between which and the tender was a cold, com- 
fortless-looking box, with a few hard, uncovered seats, 
which were occupied by about a dozen negroes. 
There they were by themselves, of both sexes, and 
of almost all ages, some of them silent and sullen, 
others jabbering like so many monkeys, and laughing 
immoderately—but all looking equally stolid when 
their features were at rest. One of them, a woman, 
had a child in her arms, which she pressed close to 
her breast to keep it warm; for though the day was 
bitter cold, there was no stove in the comfortless 
‘crib.’ Here I found the poor outcast who had so 
excited my sympathies; he was seated by himself in 
a corner, with a gloomy and vengeful expression, and 
regarded me with a scowl, as if I had been a willing 
party to his humiliation, His entrance had afforded 
considerable merriment to the negroes, who rather 
rejoiced, than otherwise, at the treatment he had 
received. Nothing can be more deplorable than the 
position, or rather the un-position, of the mixed race 
in America. Between the negro and the white man 
there is an impassable gulf, each having his determi- 
nate place; but the mulatto, or rather the mixed 
race beyond the mulatto in the quantity of white 
blood, are buffeted between the two; for whilst they 
are not good enough company for the white man, 
they elicit no sympathy from the black, who charges 
them with affecting to be too good company for him.” 

Baltimore, equally remarkable for the beauty 
of its women and the ‘ blackguardism”’ of its 
men, is the chief seat of Catholicism in the 
United States. Here for the first time Mr. 
Mackay found himself waited upon by slaves. 
He describes his feelings on the occasion :— 
adding those of a Virginian lady on the counter 
custom of free service.— 


“ Tt is [says Mr. Mackay] no mawkish sentiment, 
but a genuine feeling of repugnance, with which an 
Englishman submits, for the first time, to the good 
offices of unrewarded service. A friend from Canada 
was travelling with me, who felt in unison with my- 
self. The poor creatures themselves seemed to sus- 
pect our sympathy, and waited upon us with an 
alacrity which they did not show in attending to 
our fellow-passengers. On leaving, we gave each a 
small gratuity, which they received with a mixture 
of wonder and timidity. It may be to my shame 
that I confess it, but the truth is, that I soon became 
accustomed to this order of things, and received the 
services of a slave with the same indifference as if 
they had been those of a hired servant. Custom is 
generally speaking, more than a match for the finest 
sensibilities. I mentioned this circumstance once to 
a Virginian lady resident in Washington. Brought up 
as she was from the very cradle in the midst of slaves, 
it was, she said, with an awkward feeling that she 
received for the first time,.the services of a white 
waiting-woman—yielding sometimes to an impulse 
which led her to apologize for troubling her; and 





every now and then detecting herself cali.) “tet, 10 
‘Miss.’ How much, after all, are we even ; rane r, a 
best feelings, the creatures of circumstance !» moles veading 
In Washington by night Mr. Macks f atace i 
dreariness without doors and an anthracis ¢ je say % 
within. — f Bh ined, to 
“There was but one hotel in whic character 
be had, and that was at the other ~ ‘tte :: | 
I was conveyed to it in a carriage, which to, necesse 
traverse a dark avenue, in which neither a Jj ‘. between 0 
a house was visible. Thinking that he had tak Tord earliest 38 
circuitous way by the outskirts, I was surprised gf has left he 
the driver told me that we had ‘come right — The freed 
the town,’ his course having been ‘straight dos - 
Pennsylvania-avenue,’ from the station. I eon omg than an a 
a gloomy idea of Washington from the nocturnal) emer 
aspect, or rather want of aspect, of its main tho nide with : 
fare. In the darkness I could see no trace whatey tion 8 & 
of a town, the hotel in which I was to take up age 
quarters having more the appearance of a road from the | 
inn than anything else. The cold wintry wig thith« 
whistled through the high leafless trees, with Which bare . 
it was flanked, and the solitary lamp which bumed exorted 
over the door, only made darkness visible, there be} vehicles 7 
no trace of another habitation to beseen on any side, their appé 
I got a fire lighted in my room, and went immediately = 
to bed. I slept uncomfortably, and awoke shed nage 
ten next morning, feverish and unrefreshed, Bofors ifiacy 
recovering complete consciousness, I lay for some on the sm 
time in a state of semi-stupor, with my eyes haf 12% = 
open, and rivetted upon what appeared to me 
some huge glowing object, which pained dante looked up 
which, at the same time, had such a fascination about age 
it as kept my look fixed upon it. I involuntarily — 
connected it with the uneasy state in which I fe ee 
my whole frame to be. It seemed as if the whole of -¥ 
the sun’s light was being concentrated by a gigantic - 2! 
lens, and thrown thus intensified upon my bra, of magi 
On my becoming fairly awake, it turned out to be [Burope, , 
neither more nor less than the anthracite fire, which mse | 
burnt smokeless and flameless in my grate, and which 
looked like one mass of iron glowing at a white heat, 
For seven hours it had been thus steadily burning B.,: 
apparently without diminution. The heat which it — 
threw out was so intense and so dry, that myskin under 
its influenceseemed to crackle like parchment. Thisl ff, 
afterwards found to bethe great objection toanthracite| 
coal in its application to domestic purposes. Admin 
ably adapted for smelting, it throws but an unwhole 
some heat into a room, drying up all the juicesin the 
body, warping every piece of furniture within ity 
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reach, and finding some moisture to extract even ftom — 
the best seasoned timber. It requires a peculiar sted 
construction of grate to burn well in; and unles ut vith 
provided in this way to its taste, will soon eat up the tha 
bars ofan ordinary one. It hasa slaty uninflammable = a 
appearance, but is nevertheless highly combustible, ate 
soon lighting and burning for a long time. Its want this res 
of flame and smoke would send gladness to the heat steal 





of Mr, Mackinnon.” attribu 
In extent, Washington is but a fourth-rate town; IF existenc 
and, except when Congress meets, it “ is like certain 
a body without animation, a social cadavre, aff Puritan: 
moral Dead Sea.” At the beginning of the degree i 
year, the tide of population is at its full; and jf bein 
it then contains “a motley heterogeneous _ M 
assembly”’ indeed. “cy 

American out-door society according to Mr. sa 
Mackay is not very attractive. Men my... 
women of intellectual tastes and quiet habit iv 
studiously withdraw from it as much as possible B though 
Manners are much more free than in Europ. § Tp | 
The American maiden has large privileges:~ J reflecti 
and Mr. Mackay’s account of the matter my return, 
be taken as a corrective in some respects 












Mrs. Trollope’s.— “Late 

“The whole course of her education is MH Bea 
habitual lesson of self-reliance—the world is 00% Pai; 
kept a sealed book to her until she is tol Wits 





advanced in years, then to be suddenly throwa ope! BF editor: 
to her in all its diversity of aspects. From the is a ) 
earliest age she begins to understand her positied, happe 
and to test her own strength—she soon knows ho a 
to appreciate the world, both as to its proprietié pe 
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and its dangers—she knows how far she can go# 
any direction with safety, and how far she cat 
others proceed—she soon acquires a strength of 
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CP en yfpy' 1113) 
a eer, to which the young woman of Europe is a 
re, even in r,and acts for herself whilst the latter is yet 
tance F.  jeading-strings. All this would tend, were her 
Mack " ce into society a little longer delayed, or were 
nth ay f way which she acquires over it somewhat post- 
Nthracite § ae to impart a much more sedate and serious 
Character to American social intercourse than it 
i bee cccos, # * +The latitude of action here referred 
e Pe ogearily involves a free and habitual intercourse 
ns ag he This is permitted from the very 
pon ages, and never ceases until the young girl 

28 has left her father’s house for that of her husband. 
‘ The freedom thus extended is one which is seldom 
: Tight through in America, and is more an essential feature 
Straight dom than an accidental circumstance in a young woman’s 
pt come education. The young man invites her to walk or 
ride with him, and her compliance with the invita- 
tion is a matter solely dependent upon her own 
humour; he escorts her to the concert, or home 
from the party, the rest of the family finding their 
yay thither or returning home as they may: indeed, 
Ihave known the young ladies of the same family 
exorted by their male acquaintances in different 
yehicles to the same party, where they would make 
their appearances perhaps at different times. Nor is 
this confined to cases in which the young men are 
ized admirers of the young ladies, a friendly 
intimacy being all that is required to justify invitation 
mo the one side, and compliance on the other. A 
young woman here would regard such conduct as a 
disregard of the proprieties of her sex; if it were 
Jooked upon as such in America, it would not be 
followed. The difference arises from the different 
yiews taken in the two hemispheres by young women 
\of their actual position. In America it neither im- 
irs the virtue, nor compromises the dignity of the 
gx. It may be somewhat inimical to that warmth 
of imagination, and delicacy of character, which, in 
Europe, is so much admired in the young woman, 
jut it is productive of impurity neither in thought 
por conduct. That such is the case, no stronger 
can be given than the almost Quixotic devo- 

‘tim which the Americans pay to the sex. The 
‘attention which they receive at home and abroad, in 
the drawing-room, in the railway-carriage, or on 
board the steamer, instead of resulting from fami- 
‘imity, is dictated by the highest respect ; for whilst 
' theyoung woman in America is learning the realities 
bpd position, she acquires a knowledge of 
that of her companions, and knows how to keep 
them init. This will not seem to accord with the 
impression, which is so general here, of the overdone 
prudery of the American women. They are as 
ready as any of their sex to resent a real indignity; 
but nothing could be more erroneous than to sup- 
pose that they carry their regard for delicacy so far 
a to bespeak a real impurity of imagination. That 
in some parts of the country an oversensitiveness in 
this respect exists, is not to be denied; but it is 
confined to certain localities, where it is directly 
attributable to circumstances, which have had no 
existence in others. It may yet be traced, to a 
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s full; and to be inferred that it isa general characteristic. If 
erogeneous there is any difference between American and 
pean women in this respect, the latter, as a 


ling to Mr. general rule, are the more liable to the charge; the 
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. peaks the absence of all improper 
ne me thought or motive.” 
vil ure B To volumes so abounding in materials of 
lege’ Mi reflection and observation we shall probably 
ater May HF return 
respects of , 
ie “Lateinos....the Mark, or the Name of the 
jon 8 mH Beast.” By the Rev. Reginald Rabett. 
orld is Painter, 
de - Witz theology we have nothing to do in our 


‘s editorial capacity; but the literature of theology 
er postion a part of general literature,—and when it 
knows how happens that a style disgraceful to the common 
proprietia “use finds such toleration among religious 
e can goit im "aders that a publisher can be obtained to give 


she can lt Ueitculation, we are entitled to protest in the | 





writing himself dramatist or historian had 
violated public decorum by outrageous treat- 
ment of his equals and his betters. 

The Reverend Reginald Rabett (not Rabid, 
—we warn our readers against a natural mis- 
take which we have constantly fallen into our- 
selves while looking over his pages) is an 
interpreter of the Apocalypse. An enthusiastic 
one he must needs be, from his title-page alone. 
He is the only man we ever knew of who broke 
out into assertion—not descriptive, but argu- 
mentative—in that part of a book. His title con- 
tains,—“ in fact Lateinos is the proper appella- 
tive of the Latin kingdoms... . which are the 
special subjects of the seven heads....” This 
Lateinos, if we only allow it to be Aaréivoc 
instead of Aarivoc, hits the number 666 exactly, 
and divides seven heads and ten horns among 
the Pope and his adherents. Upon this old foun- 
dation—which there is an endeavour to support 
by a mass of the crudest reading imaginable, 
making italics and capital letters serve the 
purpose of exact reference—Mr. Rabett erects 
a battery. The manner in which he treats his 
contemporaries upon the spelling of Latinus 
almost makes us believe in transmigration. 
Roger Bacon tells us that his teacher, John Gar- 
land, laid about him right and left—vituperavit 
omnes—as to whether it should be orichalcum 
or aurichaleum. Surely such a disposition to 
fight for a diphthong may lead us to surmise 
that John Garland is among us again—or at 
least his descendant! Mr. Rabett’s logic is of 
the school which says therefore as it is wanted. 
The first thing which prepared us what to 
expect from him was finding a proposition pro- 
nounced to be ‘false and untenable, because it is 
incapable of any proof.’’ All this trash—and all 
the uncharitable declarations which Mr. Rabett 
indulges in upon the state of those who differ 
from him—are not the.disgrace of the author 
alone : there is something rotten in the world in 
which such an author finds readers. The silly 
abuse of Roman Catholics always makes us sus- 
pect that the user of it is not well satisfied in his 
own mind :—we have seen in our own time some 
of the most violent go all the way to Rome at last. 
For ourselves, we are so well satisfied that the 
Pope will never win us, that we feel no occasion to 
dissemble our love by kicking him down stairs. 
We can afford to admit that he is a worthy 
bishop ; and that Dr. Wiseman, though un- 
doubtedly ‘silver-tongued,”’ as Mr. Rabett calls 
him (no wonder that he thinks the epithet a 
reproach), is as sincere a controversialist as he 
isa gentlemanly one. 

Let us turn to a subject more in our way,— 
Mr. Rabett’s contribution to the Fine Arts. 
In a stamp on the cover and in a diagram 
which accompanies the book there is a design. 
It is the “ Beast,” with a decuple chandelier— 
as any one would take it to be—growing out of 
his head and the Pope sitting on his neck. 
Nothing more unallegorical can be imagined as 
to conception. It is heraldry disfigured by an 
attempt at accurate drawing in its details. All 
correct taste throws a certain imitation of the 
Middle Ages into such a design. But the 
illustration is not inaptly placed: for the book 
itself is the mysticism of a preceding age pre- 
sented under the everyday garb of the abusive 
and personal species of modern pamphleteering. 





Thirteen Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to John 
Covel, D.D. From Original Manuscripts in 
the Library of Dawson Turner, Esq. Printed 
for Private Circulation. 4 

Tues letters form a portion of the voluminous 

correspondence of Dr. John Covel, the learned 

author of the ‘History of the Greek Church’ 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 





agth of cht me manner as we should have done if a man | bridge. The entire correspondence—comprising 


easenana 





about five hundred letters, together with Dr. 
Covel’s note-books kept during his residence in 
the East when acting as chaplain to Sir Daniel 
Harvey in his embassy to Constantinople— are 
in the possession of Mr. Turner; and it was his 
intention to have published copious selections 
from these valuable literary stores. He was 
desirous to do this on account of the eminence 
of the writers,—but with increasing years he 
found himself unequal to the task. He could 
not, however, deny himself the pleasure of 
printing thirteen letters addressed by Newton 
to Dr. Covel when the latter was Vice-Chan- 
cellor,—which have the peculiar interest of 
being the sole records of the writer’s senatorial 
life. They were written between December 15, 
1688, the date of the first, and May 15, 1689, 
the date of the last. In January 1688-9, New- 
ton was returned to Parliament as representa- 
tive of the University of Cambridge. He was 
in great measure indebted for this honour to 
the part which he had taken shortly before in 
opposition to the wishes of the Court,—then 
intent upon bringing the Church of England 
once more under subjection to Rome. The 
King desired the University to confer the degree 
of Master of Arts upon Father Francis, a Bene- 
dictine monk; and the University declined to 
comply. The Vice-Chancellor was summoned 
before the Ecclesiastical Commission to answer 
for this act of contempt. He appeared attended 
by nine delegates—of whom Newton was one. 
The question was argued in the High Court: 
—and the King abandoned his pretensions. 


It does not appear that Newton took any 
part in the debates of the House; but his letters 
to Dr. Covel furnish abundant evidence of his 
zeal and attention to the interests of his Uni- 
versity. They are all written in the character 
of a Member of Parliament; and are mainly 
directed to the object of persuading the mem- 
bers of the University, who had so lately sworn 
allegiance to King James, to vow equal fidelity 
to his hostile successor. Several of the students 
and scholars were in a state of open disaffec- 
tion. On the 13th of February, 1688-9, Wil- 
liam and Mary were proclaimed; and on the 
21st of the same month Newton addressed the 
following letter to Dr. Covel: —which we extract 
because it is highly illustrative of the great phi- 
losopher’s mathematical precision of argument 
and of his ideas respecting oaths.— 

“Sr,—I have had an account of the solemnity of 
the Proclamation; and I am glad to understand it 
was performed wth so much decence by the wiser and 
more considerable part of y® university, and gene- 
rosity on yor part. The next thing is a book of 
verses. If you do it at all, y® sooner y® better. 
Concerning y* new Oaths w™ you are to administer, 
I need not give instructions to you about their legality. 
But because many persons of less understanding 
(whom it may be difficult to persuade) will scruple 
at them, I will add my thoughts to yours, that you 
may have the fuller argument for convincing them, 
if I can add anything to what you have not thought 
of; ffor, seeing these Oaths are the main thing that 
y° dissatisfied part of y® University scruple, I think 
I cannot do the University better service at present 
than by removing the scruples of as many as have 
sense enough to be convinced wt reason. The 
argument I lay down in the following propositions : 
—1l. Fidelity and Allegiance sworn to y® King is 
only such a ffidelity and obedience as is due to him 
by y® law of y® land; ffor were that ffaith and alle- 
giance more than what the law requires, we should 
swear ourselves slaves, and y® King absolute; whereas 
by the law, we are ffree men, notwithstanding those 
Oaths. 2. When, therefore, the obligation by the 
law to ffidelity and allegiance ceases, that by the 
Oath also ceases; ffor might allegiance be due by 
the oath to one person, whilst by the law it ceases to 
him and becomes due to another, the oath might oblige 
men to trangress the law and become rebells or 
traitors; whereas the oath isa part of the law and 
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therefore ought to be so interpreted as may consist 
whit. 3. Fidelity and Allegiance are due by y® law 
to King William, and not to King James. For the 
Statute of 25 Edw. 3, w> defined all treasons 
against y¢ King, and is y¢ only statute to that pur- 
pose, by the king understands not only a king de jure 
and de facto, but also a king de facto, though not de 
jure, against whom those treasons lye. Whence the 
1L4 Chief Justice Hales, in his Pleas of the Crown, 
page 12, discoursing of that statute, tells us that a 
king de facto and not de jure, is a king within that 
Act, and that treason against him is punishable, tho” 
the right heir get the crown. 
the constant sense of the law, S* Ret, Sawyer also, 
upon my asking him about it, has assured me. And 
accordingly, by another statute in the first of Hen. 7, 
tis declared treason to be in arms against a king de 
facto, (such as was Richard the Third,) tho’ it be in 
behalf of a king de jure. So then by y¢ law of 
y¢ land all things are treason against King William 
wh have been treason against former kings; and 
therefore the same fidelity, obedience, and allegiance 
w°) was due to them is due to him, and by conse- 
quence may be sworn to him by y® law of y® land. 
Allegiance and protection are always mutuall; and, 
therefore, when K. James ceased to protect us, we 
ceased to owe him allegiance by y® law of y¢ land. 
And, when King W. began to protect us, we begun 
to owe allegiance to him. These considerations are 
in my opinion sufficient to remove y® grand scruple 
about the oaths. If y¢ dissatisfied party accuse the 


Convention for making y® P. of Orange King, "tis | 
not my duty to judge those above me; and there- | 
fore I shall only say that, if they have done ill, | 
And those at | 
Cambridge ought not to judge and censure their supe- | 


* Quod fieri non debuit, factum valet.’ 


riors, but to obey and honour them according to the 
law and the doctrine of passive obedience. 
day a bill for declaring the Convention a Parliament 
was read y¢ 24time and committed. The Committee 


have not yet finished their amendments of it. There | 


is no doubt but it will pass. I am in haste, 
** Yo most humble Servant, 
“1s, Newton.” 
This extract will suffice to call the attention 


of our readers to letters which offer a new illus- 
Mr. Turner 
has done good service by rescuing them from | 


tration of the character of Newton. 


the chances and perils of manuscript. 





The Visitation of the County of Huntingdon, 
under the authority of William 


M.DCXITI. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 


THE volume before us seems to owe its pub- | 
lication to the complaint that “the Camden | 
Society has done nothing for the memory of 
It appears, however, | 


Camden as a herald.” 
that Camden did but little in that capacity him- 
self; in his earlier years having been employed 
as second master of Westminster School, to the 
head-mastership of which he succeeded in 1593, 
—and it was not until four years later, when worn 
by protracted illness, that Queen Elizabeth at 
the request of Sir Fulke Greville granted him 
the office of Clarenceux King of Arms. From 
advancing age and failing health, ‘all his visi- 
tations,” says Sir Henry Ellis, “‘ were made by 
deputy ;”’ and this Visitation of Huntingdon- 
shire was taken by Nicholas Charles, a herald 
who, according to Anstis, “worthily filled his 
place,” but who died just three months after. 
Charles seems to have been known and re- 
spected by many of the learned men of his day; 
and the following letter, addressed by him to 
Sir Robert Cotton, merits transcription asa spe- 
cimen of the “ news letters” which were sent by 
London correspondents to noblemen and gentle- 
men in the country, and which supplied more 
than two centuries ago the lack of a daily 
paper. It is transcribed by Sir Henry Ellis 
from the Cotton MSS.— t 


And that this has been | 


Yester- | 


Camden, 
Clarenceux King of Arms, by his Deputy, 
Nicholas Charles, Lancaster Herald, A.D. 
Edited by Sir Henry Ellis, 


and courtesie you have allwayes affoorded me, yet 
still presuming upon your favour, I have made 
bould to acquaynt you with such newes as our City 
is filled with. And first the Lord Bruse is certeynly 
slayne by Mr Sackvile, in the feilds without And- 
werpe in Brabant, and Sackvile himself was sore 
wounded. Also my Lo. Harington died within 
twoo dayes journey of Hidelberg, and a gentle- 
man of his, a brother to St Edward Bushell, very 
treacherously killed by the meanes of S'Andrew Keth, 
master of the horse to the lady Elizabeth. But 
Keyth is in bould to be sent over into England. 
There is also a quarrell betweene my Lo: of Essex 
| and Mr Harry Howard, and one of them is gotten 
lover. But there are Letters sent to the Archduke 
| and the French King to prevent theyre desperate 
proceedings. There is also a talke of a quarrell 
| betweene my Lo. of Rutland and my Lord Danvers, 
| as also of other Noble and gentlemen of good quality, 
but I thinke the truth of some few have given occa- 
sion to some idle brayne to coyne others, and fill 
| the world with rumors of Duello.. My Lo. of Bedford 
| they say is very sick. But my Lo. Petre is not yet 
dead, but in great danger; and amongest the rest to 
fill up the mouth of mortality St James Pemberton, 
our late Mayor of London, on Thursday morning 
last gave up the ghost. Thus desiring your par- 
don for my boldnesse, remembring my thanks to 
Mr Tho* Cotton, and Mistriss Cotton, and Mr. 
Bevill, I take my leave; from my howse in Colman 
Streete, London, this 10 day of September, Ae- Dom. 
1613.—Yours ever bound to your Love & courtesy, 
“ Nicu. Cuartes, Lancaster. 

“T have not yet seene M® Clarenceux, and the 
returne of the Carier was so short that I heard not 
of him above an houre before he was to go away, or 
else I would have written you some particulars con- 
cerning these dueilles.” 

The county of Huntingdon offers but little 

that is interesting in its history: the county 
town only dates from the time of King John, 
| nor do we find any of the leading names of our 
| old nobility in its roll of arms. We have, how- 
| ever, a goodly array of “ gentlefolk” with stars 
and crescents, dragons and griffins and lions 
black and white and red and blue. Here are 
the St. Johns and the Whalleys—names of note 
in the then coming contest; and how little could 
| the Lancaster Herald have dreamed, when the 
|aged master of Hinchinbrooke and his son 
Henry appeared before him “for the registering 
of all the gentlemen, their arms and crests,’ 
that the “lion argent” of the Cromwells should 
surmount the lions of the royal arms! Here are 
the Cromwell arms with their seven quarterings, 
and the pedigree of the elder branch, while the re- 
presentative ofthe younger brother—unconscious 
of his high destiny—was perhaps unwillingly 
conning his lesson beneath the stern eye of Dr. 
Beard, and longing for the time when he should 
break loose from school, but evidently not con- 
sidered of importance enough by his wealthy 
uncle to have his name inserted in the herald’s 
roll. 

The powers granted to the heralds on these 
| visitations were royal indeed—royal after the 
| Tudor and Stuart fashion, we mean. The com- 
| Mission appointing Camden states that “we 
| mynding of our royall and absolute power to us 
| comytted to visite, survey, and viewe throughout 
| all our realme of England, and other our domi- 
| nions,’’ do appoint him “ from tyme to tyme, as 
| often and when as he shall thinke most necessarie 

and convenient for the same; not only ¢o enter 
| into all churches, castles, houses, and other places 
at his discretion, to peruse and take knowledge, 
| survey, and viewe of all manner of armes, cog- 





nizances, crests, and other devyses of Armes.... 


but also to correct, comptroll, and reforme all 
manner of arms unlawfull or unlawfully usurped, 
borne, or taken, and the same to reverse, pull 
downe, or otherwise deface, at his discretion, as 


| well in cote armes, helme, standards, pennons, 
t | and hatchments of tent, and pavilions, as also 
“S«— Not knowing how I may deserve that love 


in plate, jewells, paper, parchment, windowes, 





CFen, 24 
gravestones, and monuments, or elsewhere 
soever they bee sett or placed.” —— 
appears that we must not char ns 
Dowsing and his memorable associates wij e 
the breakages of windows and anneal r- 
the seventeenth century,—since the te: ¢ 
learned ‘“ Clarenceux, King of Ars.” — 
forth armed with as stringent a commission w 
the parliamentarian iconoclast; and doubtles 
many a “lion or” and “rouge dragon,” aa 
a cross, and cross crosslet too, believed to hn 
been ‘‘smashed”’ by the zeal of the parliam ~ 
soldier, had been formally “ defaced” under the 
especial superintendence of “ Lancaster herald, 
marshall, and deputy to Clarenceux Kin of 
Armes.”” The visitation, as might be ‘ 
posed, was made with due form and solemnity 
Clarenceux’s commission to his deputy Y. 
worded in royal style; and he is moreover +. 
manded expressly to ‘forbid, and straight} 
commande all sheriffs, officials, clarkes’ ant 
others to use in any writing the addition of 
esquire or gentleman, unlesse they bee able to 
stand unto and justifie the same by the law 
of Armes.” Then follows the notification to 
the bayliffs of the hundreds, bidding them 
“warne theis knights, esquires, and gentlemen 
(whose names are under written) to appeare per- 
sonally before mee, the Lancaster Herald * * 
and to bringe with them their armes and crests, 
with their discents, pedigrees, and patentes of 
armes, and other their evidences:” while the 
following proclamation in terrorem must be 
given entire.— 


“ The Proclamation for disclayming of such as have 
“usurped the Title of Gentlemen. 

“The King’s Most Excellent Matic being desirous 
that the nobility and gentry of this his realme should 
bee preserved in every degree as well in honor as in 
worship, and that every person and personns, bodyes 
corporate and others, should bee knowne in their 
estates and mysteries, without confusion and disorder, 
hath authorized mee, Lancaster Herald, as marshall 
and deputy to Clarenceux, Kinge of Armes of the 
south parts of this realme of England, not onely to 
visite all this sayd Province, to peruse and take 
knowledg, survey, and view of all manner of armes, 
cognizances, and crests, and other like devises, with 
the notes of the discents, pedigrees, and marriages 
of all the nobility and gentry therein throughout 
conteyned, but also to reprove, controwle, and make 
infamous by proclamation all such as unlawfully and 
without just authority, vocation, or due calling, doe 
or have done, or shall usurpe or take upon them 
any name or title of honour or dignity, as esquire 
or gentleman, or other, as by his Highnes gratious 
Comission under the Greate Seale of England, more 
plainely may appeare. Know yee therefore that J, 
the said Lancaster Herald, for the accomplishment 
of his Maties desire, and furtherance of his Highnes 
service that way, at this present making Survey with- 
in the county of Huntingdon, have found these per- 
sons whose names are hereunder written, presump- 
tuously and without any good ground or authority 
to have usurped the name and title of gentlemen 
contrary to all right, and to the auncient custome of 
this land, and the usage of the law of armes; which 
name and title they are from henceforth no more to 
use or take upon them, upon such further paine and 
perill, as by the Earle Marshall, or his Matis most 
honorable cdmissioners for the executing of the 
office of earl marshall of England, shalbee inflicted 
and layd upon them: whereof also I thought good 
hereby to advertise all other his Maties good and 
loving subjects within the sayd county, that as they 
tender his Highnes pleasure and desire in this be- 
halfe, they from henceforth shunne and avoyd the 
like, and forbear to use in any writing or otherwise 
the addition of an esquire or gentleman, unlesse they 
bee able to justifie the same by the law of armes and 
the law of the realme. Given at Stilton, this 
xvijth day of August, Anno D’ni 1613.” 

For those who, conscious that their “evr 
dences” of gentility might scarcely stand the 
searching scrutiny of ‘Lancaster Herald, 
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gined from appearing at the required place, | 
is appended, commanding them to} 

J oot 2 he before the Earl Marshall, | 
ce v= aunswere your contempts,’”’ ‘‘ as you | 
7 eacfeite tenne pounds the man unto the| 
vill +—* or any other the perills that | 
> sue of any their contempts.” Truly, 
may 7 armes and their deputies were im- 
t personages in those days! While we 
at the extravagant attention which, | 
during the sixteenth and the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century was paid to points 
yhich now are considered of very subordinate 
importance, We would, however, be far from 
under-valuing heraldry. ‘ Many an important 
ink in the chain of evidence has been sup- 
plied by the testimony of an ancient coat of 
arms; and in the work before us, the various 
jocuments relating to ancient families will pro- 
bably be found of great use to the genealogist. 


may smile 


——— 


Fairy Tales from all Nations. By Anthony R. 
Montalba. [Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 
Chapman & Hall. : ; 

Auyrmove somewhat in the plight of Jack 

Madden (in the Irish legend) who vitiated the 

orginal Elfin burden Da luan, da mort by 

introducing words of his own, we do not ap- 
prehend that the “ good people” will be irate 
with us for singing— 
Farewell, rewards and fairies, 
No housewife now can say. 
Seldom, at any age of the world, have they 
been more merrily welcome among men than 
now. Hans Andersen brings them into the 
nmsery so charmingly dressed that grown-up 
fulks are fain to sit down and bear them com- 
any;—Mr. Planché, investing them with the 
responsibilities of Pasguin and Marforio, puts 
them upon the stage to entertain those whom | 

George Barnwell can no longer edify ;—and | 

Mr. Montalba ‘‘has put a girdle round the 

earth” and brought home a sprite from most | 





countries under the moon, to gambol upon our 
dean-swept hearths on a Christmas night or | 
on our garden-terraces when the Midsummer | 
sm is sinking and there is searce light 
enough left to read the legend by. Let him 
beware, however, lest the Persian Deev (or 
fairy) not bidden by him to the gathering 
play him some trick,—as elves are apt to do 
by mortals who exclude them from their par- 
ties, Bethinking ourselves, too, of the Prin- 
ces Turandot, resentment may be looked for 
from the “ small people” under the bohea tree; 
ill the world being aware that the Chinese are | 
patticularly sore and malicious when slighted. 
Nothing doubting, however, but that Mr. Mon- 
talba has some good excuse for his omissions, 
vecan compliment him on his assembly : since, 
witstands, it is excellently well made up. 

_ltisimpossible in a “ sad and civil’’ journal 
like this, that much space should be bestowed 
m the telling of faéry tales: but two specimens 
which indeed might more correctly be styled 


| with the very best butter, and, therefore, by much 





apologues or fables—are so manageable in com- 
er as well as so racy, that we must not with- 
old them. — 

cca, rhe Two Misers [Hebrew]. 

“A Miser living in Kufa had heard that in Bassora 


fo¥vhom he might go to school, and from whom he 
might learn much. He forthwith journeyed thither; 
and presented himself to the great master as a humble 
ttmmencer in the Art of Avarice, anxious to learn, 
ad under him to become a student. ‘Welcome!’ 
wid the Miser of Bassora; ‘ we will straight go into 
market to make some purchase.’ They went to 
thebaker. ‘ Hast thou good bread ?°—* Good, indeed, 
ay masters,—and fresh and soft as butter.’—* Mark 
We fiend, said the man of Bassora to the one of 
wa—butter is compared with bread as being the 


: 


aso there dwelt a Miser—_more miser ly than himself, | 








quantity of that, it will also be the cheaper,—and | possessions; if the former are not presentable, or 
we shall therefore act more wisely, and more savingly | comparatively unattractive, they are left to a nurse 


too, in being satisfied with butter." They then went 
to the butter-merchant, and asked if he had good 
butter. ‘Good, indeed,—and flavoury and fresh as 
the finest olive oil,’ was the answer.—‘ Mark this 
also,’"—said the host to his guest; ‘oil is compared 


{ 


ought to be preferred to the latter.” They next 
went to the oil vender:—‘ Have you good oil ?— 
The very best quality,—white and transparent as 
water,’ was the reply.—‘ Mark that too,’ said the 
Miser of Bassora to the one of Kufa; ‘by this rule 
water is the very best. Now, at home I have a pail- 
full, and most hospitably therewith will I entertain 
you.’ And indeed on their return nothing but water 
did he place before his guest,—because they had 
learnt that water was better than oil, oil better than 
butter, butter better than bread.—‘ God be praised !” 
said the Miser of Kufa,—‘I have not journeyed this 
long distance in vain !’” 

And here is a frog that “ got on” better than 
either of the above eminent students of Balder- 
stone hospitality.— 

“The Expeditious Frog [Wendian]. 

“ A fox came one day at full speed to a pond to 
drink. <A frog who was sitting there, began to croak 
at him. Then, said the fox, ‘ Be off with you, or I'll 
swallow you.’—The frog, however, replied: ‘ Don’t 
give yourself such airs; [ am swifter than yon!" 
At this the fox laughed; but as the frog persisted in 
boasting of his swiftness, the fox said at length: 
* Now, then, we will both run to the next town, and 
we shall see which can go the faster.” Then the fox 
turned round, and as he did so, the frog leapt up into 
his bushy tail, 


Off went the fox, and when he | 


| reached the gate of the city, he turned round again 


to see if he could spy the frog coming after him. As 
he did so, the frog hopped out of his tail on the 
ground. The fox, after looking all about without | 
being able to see the frog, turned round once more | 
in order to enter the city. Then the frog called out 
to him: ‘So! you are come at last? I ani just 
back again, for I really thought you meant 


1.” 


g 
not to come at al 

Mr. R. Doyle’s illustrations do their full part 
in making Mr. Montalba’s book attractive. 
‘The Prince of the Glowworms’ sitting sub- 
limely in his tulip, as unaware of the approach 
of assassins as ever was Prince in melodrama— 
the Charcoal-burner’s pretty Daughter travelling 
“eastward of the sun and westward of the 
moon”’ on the back of the Bear who is good- 
naturedly doing his utmost to make her ride 
easy—are particularly good. But best of all | 
is the obliging Dragon who was so civil to Pista: | 
—a cousin to the conversible creature at supper | 


goin 
pol 


| with his grandmother whom Mr. Doyle showed | 


us a year or two since. Other of the designs | 


| display higher qualities than fancy and humour. | 


The twelve Princesses looking at the Pedlar’s 
wares would make a charming picture. ‘The 
Prophetic Dream,’ too, is animated and easy— 
full of device and free from theatrical trickery. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Peregrine Scramble ; or, Thirty Years’ Adventures 
of a Blue Jacket. By Capt. Sir H. V. Huntley, R.N. 
2 vols. —“ Blue jacket, quotha?—I say Blue stocking !” 
might well be the exclamation of the Critic who, 
opening the confessions of ‘ Peregrine Scramble,’ 
alights at page 3, vol. i, on a passage like the fol- 
lowing. — 

“ Having been born, as I am told by those who 
then saw me, an extremely ugly baby, after a good 
many well favoured had blessed the union of my 
parents, it appears that I was considered as an irre- 
gularity in the family line of beauty, and therefore 
kept as much out of sight as was consistent with the 
absolute duty of parents; a species of negative aban- 
donment which threw from infancy over my expand- 
ing mind a feeling of doubt and fear in their presence, 
utterly obscuring from them all insight into the merits 


| of that material from which my character was to be | 
formed; it is curious to notice how inconsistently | am I : it 
‘ | it is not a “ logical form of conclusion” to say, “all 


of the two: as we can only consume a small | people often act with regard to children and other 


| times obscure 


to take care of if she will, or to themselves if she 
won't, in sublime submission to the assurance that 
the ‘wind is tempered to the shorn lamb,’ when it 
often happens that the said lamb instead of only 
being shorn is perhaps burnt; now with regard to 
every other possession, it is carefully and minutely 
examined, all its properties analyzed, and no pains 


| spared to turn it to some account; it is seldom 


thrown aside, as ugly or sullen children sometimes 
are, with the exclamation ‘it is good for nothing.’ ” 
In this style the first half of the first volume is 
written. As the narration proceeds, however, the 
writer’s manner mends; and the adventures of thirty 
years are told with less affectation and more fluency 
than might have been expected from such a preamble 
@ la Scudéri. Taking, however, the best portions of 


| the book, it must be characterized as very small 


reading. Surely the line of “ Reminiscences” to 


| which this belongs must now be near its end; and as 


a new crop of great events has sprung up, we may 
ere long begin to look out for lively sketches of the 
same while the heavy memorialists are getting their 
“ muniments” ready. 

Geography of the Middle Ages. An Atlas, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven Plates—[ Géographie du Moyen 
Age, §c.]. Engraved by J. Lelewel.—If the Geo- 
graphical Society had fulfilled its early promise, 
we should look to it for noticing this curious publica- 
tion; but in its present state of inactivity, with a 
journal sluggishly published and dwindled down to 
pamphlet-size, we cannot hope that it will ever 
announce M. Lelewel’s labours to the geographical 
inquirer and student. The work consists of ninety- 


| nine maps, engraved in folio size, by M. Lelewel 


himself, from the originals in various libraries on 
the Continent. The maps of the middle ages are 
particularly interesting as showing what notions of 
the ancients were adhered to, and the new discoveries 
or countries popularly believed to exist. Thus, we 
have some maps in which the old world is represented 
as one great island—Africa terminating to the north 
of the equator. A map of Great Britain and Ireland 
bearing the date of 1470, exhibits the latter island as 
nearly round, and describes its northern portion as 
“ Purgatorium.” The most valuable maps in an 
historical point of view are those which show the 
discoveries from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
—M. Lelewel is already well known among geogra- 
phers by his geographical labours—which have em- 
braced deep historical research, This curious collec- 
tion of ancient geographical records cannot fail to add 
to his reputation. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
T. Timbs.—An annual collection of all manner of 
gossip about scientific discovery, from formal an- 
nouncement to newspaper report. It is pleasant 
and useful :—a person who wants, as many often do, 
to recover some floating account of something which 
struck at the time, will probably find it here. 

Artis Logica Rudimenta. From the Text of Aldrich; 
with Notes, &c. By the Rev. H. L. Mansel. 


| Aldrich is a writer from whom a student may get 


much good if he will only take his brief and some- 

hints for thought—and then think. 
Having read Mr. Mansel's Notes, we looked carefully 
through his Preface to see whether he was writing for 
the teacher or for the student :—and we are afraid 
we have discovered an intention of writing for the 
student. What can a quantity of historical notes, 
with references to a crowd of writers, mean in 
conjunction with such an intention? Is logic the 
science in which the young mind is to be trained to a 
perception of its own process ?—or is it the peg on 
which to hang accounts of other men’s most recon- 
dite thoughts, for the use of a student who, as the 
word Rudimenta in the title-page imports, is only 
just learning to grapple with elements. The notes 
which Mr, Mansel gives are not an accompaniment 
to Aldrich, but a distant supplement; and the read- 
ing of Aristotle might very well come between the 
two. Then, and not before, the student may be fit to 
try Mr. Mansel’s references,—and, we hope, to differ 
from him now and then as to their use. If in the 
meanwhile he should have read a little geometry, 


|the note H on the demonstrative syllogism will 


amuse him. Therein he will see it set out that 
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triangles are figures having their angles equal to | 


” 


two right angles ;” but that it should be “ triangles 
and figures having their angles equal to two right 
angles are equal to each other.’ Here we were 
about to invoke Apollo and the Muses to keep 
Oxford logic out of geometry, when we remembered 


! 


that Dr. Whately and the author of the ‘ Outlines | 


of the Laws of Thought’ are both Oxford men; so we 
change the prayer, and hope that Mr. Mansel may 
not be enabled to spoil the little geometry current in 
his university by his “ true syllogistic analysis.” 


American Scenes and Christian Slavery: a Recent | 


Tour of Four Thousand Miles in the United States. 


By Ebenezer Davies.—The most terrible of con- | 


temporary social evils is here handled by a person 
having no one requisite for the task. Zeal is, like 
Fire, an admirable servant, but a bad master. The 
anger which the Rev. Ebenezer Davies believes 
righteous in the case of so monstrous an abomina- 
tion as slavery, appears to us a self-indulgence 
questionable in a cause which feeling alone will 
not decide, but which will be best argued, settled, 
and won, by reason and conviction. It is hard to 
witness outrage and iniquity and to be moderate in 
denunciation; but the immediate humour of the 


hour must, in this, as in events of lesser moment, be | 


postponed to the great future good. It was wisely 
and virtuously said by a brother minister of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Davies, —“ never provoke those whom you 
aim to profit.” The maxim, if ever heard, was con- 
sistently disregarded by our tourist. His first news- 
paper “treat” [p. 4] on his arrival in America 
furnished him with a text for disparaging observa- 
tions on a people confessedly sore under unfavourable 
criticism. One may judge of the colour of a building 
by a brick—of the nature of a fire from a mere 
fragment of inflammable matter. A cushion-thumper 
who falls foul of “the red velvet’? on entering his 
pulpit is not likely to relax in his gymnastic energy 
when he reaches the ardours of his “ Sixteenthly.” 
In brief, thoroughly as we agree with Mr. Davies, 
we dislike his manner no less heartily : and consider 
his book calculated to damage the cause which it is 
meant to advance. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


We continue to print the suggestions of our cor- 
respondents: and on the principal subject—that of 
the Catalogue—shall have something of our own to 
say (in reference to letters which have been addressed 
to Lord Ellesmere by Mr. J. Payne Collier, the Secre- 
tary to the Commission of Inquiry, and Mr. John 
Edward Gray, the Keeper of the Zoology in the 
Museum, and which are privately circulating) next 
week, 

The Catalogue. 
Feb. 19. 

I must express my cordial assent to the clear 
practical sense of your correspondent Brevipen; and 
I trust the authorities of the Library will adopt his 
scheme. Still, I am persuaded by the experience 
which I have had in a large library that his proposal 
will involve a longer time and greater amount of 
labour than he seems to calculate on. In the 
department of subjects, all the papers of literary and 
scientific Societies, whether English or foreign, should 
find a prominent place ; and these will take no little 
trouble to arrange and classify. In the meantime, 
something should be done for the unhappy subject- 
hunter; for Iam convinced that for one of those 
who go to the Reading Room for a book there are 
ten who go for information ona subject. Some, like 
your laborious correspondent the “Lover of Old 
Books,” may have two or three dozen Catalogues on 
their library-table, and sally forth to the Reading 
Room with a long list of the books they want; but 
this is not commonly the case. The more original 
the writer, the more independent the thinker, the 
greater will be his distaste for the tedious machinery 
which has to extract from the library what he really 
wants. Now, what I would suggest as an interim 
measure is this: an increased number of the best 
bibliographical lists to be placed in a convenient 
position near the Catalogues, so that all may easily 
and freely refer to them. A dozen letters to a dozen 
really literary men in London would at once elicit 
the names of the best extant lists in all the various 





departments of Theology, History, Philosophy, and | 


Literature.—I will only here mention just <¢ few 
names of lists that come uppermost in my memory. 
The 5th vol. of Brunet, of course; Griisse (which I 
have ever found most useful); Enge 
literary and scientific lists, — viz., his Bibliotheca 
Classica, Philologica, Psychologica, Magica et Pneu- 
matica, Historico-Naturalis, Medico-Chirurgica, Juri- 
dica, (Economica; Hoffmanni Lexicon Bibliographi- 
cum; Lipenii Bibliothecz (for older books); Danz 
Theologischen W érterbuch ; Clarisse; Winer; Walch; 
Auguste; &c. for Theology. Here are but a handful 
of books of reference; but even these perhaps would 
have saved many a hopeless search through the Cata- 
logues. But, as I before said, application should be 
made to literary men engaged in different subjects, who 
would readily supply the names of the requisite lists. 
My signature will show that I am not qualified to say 
much in the provinces of general literature; but I will 
still cheerfully contribute a few names of books of 
reference that I have found useful in my own depart- 
ment of study. Good lists of works in Divinity and 
its various dependent studies may be found in the 
following books:—Bishop Wilkins’ ‘ Ecclesiastes’; 
Bray’s ‘ Bibliotheca Parochialis’; Bishop Barlow’s 
‘Advice to a Young Divine’; ‘ Lipenii Bibliotheca 
Theologiz realis’; Du Pin’s ‘Method of Studying 
Divinity’; Le Long's ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’; Orme’s 
‘Bibliotheca Biblica’; ‘ Fabricii Bibliotheca Anti- 
quaria’; Auguste and Siegel's lists of the literature of 
Christian antiquities; Dowling’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History’; Dowling’s ‘ Notitia’; 
Preface to Barton's Bampton Lectures for Here- 
siology; Walch’s ‘ Bibliotheca Theologica’; Horne’s 
Bibliographical Appendix to his second volume; 
Corne’s and Rose’s article on Theology in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana’; Winer’s ‘ Handbuch der 
Theologischen Literatur’; ‘ Clarisse Encyclopedie 
Theologicee Epitome’; Ersch’s ‘ Literatur der Theo- 
logie’; ‘ Danzii Bibliotheca Patristica’; and the ad- 
mirable Theological Dictionary by the same author 
which I have alluded to above; Fuhrmann’s ‘ Hand- 
buch der Theologischen Literatur’; and Hagenbach’s 
useful ‘ History of Doetrines.: This is far from a 
complete list; yet still it may prove useful to some 
of your readers,—and at any rate may serve as a prac- 
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Suggestions addresse: e I rs of the Commy'ssi 

sed to —— of the Comm, 'ssion now 
Attention is so much absorbed at this me - 
by Mr. Panizzi, that other requirements at ont seis 
national institution stand a chance of belay Soe 
looked. I have taken the liberty therefore ter 
close you a few suggestions—which I have introd mr 
classified. I have condensed them into as male 
space as possible.—I am, &c. W. Sytvaticys ‘ 


A. GENERAL SUGGESTIONs, 

. That the British Museum comprises within 
elements of four several establishments — vi 

Bibliotheque Nationale (ex-Royale), Museum of 

Louvre, Galleries of the Jardin des Plantes, and = 

ticipation) Museum of the Hotel Cluny—at Paris = 

advisable that its several departments should be ~ 
dered more independent of each other than the: Pea 

been whilst the Museum was in what may be rd . 

its incipient ae. rmed 

That in order to effect this, the Trust 

themselves into three separate Committers ten form 

tend respectively the Antiquities, Natural Histo + 

Library ae these Committees to ae os 

quently with a small quorum, and geners i} “ 
the Trustees to be held quarterly. — ae 

. That on the decease of Sir Henry Ellis the office of Head 
Librarian—or general superintendent of the Museum— 
be abolished: no single individual, however well quali- 
tied for the situation of head of the Manuscript, Printed 
Book, Zoological, or other sub-department, being (from 
the special nature of his studies) fitted for the general 
superintendence of the whole. Other advantages which 
will at once suggest themselves to persons acquainted 
with the politics of the Museum will result from this 
arrangement. 

B. SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS, 

Details connected with the Musgum. 
* Departnent of Antiquities. 

. That a room be provided for British antiquities. 

That casts of the more remarkable of the carved and 

inscribed stones scattered over Great Britain and Ire- 

land be obtained, as well as casts of Danish and 

Scandinavian antiquities. 

§. That steps be taken to procure ethnographical collee- 
tions from foreign countries and tribes ; especially such 
as have become extinct within the last two centuries, 
oras will in all probability shortly become so,—or whose 
customs will become civilized, such as New Zealand, 
Australia, Borneo, &c. These properly belong to the 
Natural History department, as illustrations of the 
natural history of man; but they are so connected with 
the Antiquities as to fall into that department. 

** Zoological Departnent. 

. That a room be set apart for British Natural History. It 
is not fit that the visitors to the British Museum should 
be unable to obtain any information relative to the 
curiosities of nature and art of our own country. 

. That endeavours be made to procure specimens illus- 
trating the natural history and habits of animals. 
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b. Details connected with the Liprary. 
* Printed Book Department. 

. That Mr. J. P. Collier’s plan for the immediate forma 
tion and publication of the Catalogue be adopted. 

. That when published, a competent person be employed 
to cnt up one or more printed copies of the Catalogue 
and arrange the items according to their subjects for the 
use of the Reading Room. The readers will thus have 
the advantage of an alphabetical and a classified Cata- 
logue. 

. That all the imperfect sets of books be completed. 

. That the Catalogue should comprise all the separate 
libraries now in the Library,—the trouble of consulting 
several distinct Catalogues being too laborious. 

. That an index be at once formed of the article “Act 
demies” in the Reading Room copy of the new printed 
Catalogue. 

** Manuscript Department. 

. That the Catalogue of the MSS. be completed and 
printed, and annual lists subsequentl~ printed. 

5. That, if practicable, a Catalogue of M=S. classed accord- 

ing to the subjects should be formed by cutting up and 

arranging the various printed Catalogues for the use 
of the Reading Room, ee 

That a sufficient number of MSS. should be exhibited 

in cases to the general visitors (as at Vienna) illus 

trating the history of written and illuminated books. 
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PHONETICS. 
In a previous 
given reasons for 





matter of theory. 
much enlargement. 


cular plan. 
cable. 


a. No condition is more necessary for the suc 
cess of a projected system of orthography that 
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e as much as possible a necessary 
fixed principles, and as little as pos- 
bitrary invention. ‘Though it is 
pted truth that letters are a mere combi- 
ts and lines—and another, that such 
from the fact of their being related 
s which they represent not as pictures 
symbols, may (taken abstractedly) be invented 
pas to taste and applied indifferently,—it is 
pas = an that in the present state of written Jan- 
ce such arbitrary applications are inadmissible. 
habet supplies principles upon which 
alladditional letters must be formed. Hence (although 
hatractedly speaking) one combination of points 
. 4d lines may express one sound as well as another, 
- existence of a certain number of sounds expressed 
hy letters upon a certain principle limits this latitude 
and makes it by no means a matter of indifference 
yhat new letters are employed or what new powers 
are given to old ones. Now, the arbitrary elements 
of a reformed orthography should be as few as pos- 
sible; since as long as they are arbitrary they will 
mary with the peculiar views of the innovator—and 
sone innovator will rarely give up his own. details 
for those of another, there is no means of insuring 
wiformity except by laying down preliminary com- 
non principles and admitting some common prin- 
ciple of reasoning upon them. The facts that deter- 
sixe the use of one combination of lines and points 
for the expression of certain sounds, rather than 
mother, are numerous; the following being only some 
of them:—The absolute acoustic relations of sounds 
peach other—the extent to which existing alphabets 
express like (though different) sounds by like (though 
diferent) signs, and vice versé—the grammatical per- 
mutations of sound as determined by inflexion and 
derivation—the extent to which one letter should 
iain a particular power on the ground of its being 
» wed in many languages—the extent to which 
ters previously superfluous should be used with 
ver powers on the principle of economizing the 
aisting alphabets — the extent to which the same 
thould be ejected én toto, and not used with any new 
overs, on the principle of giving nothing to unlearn 
—the extent to which the historical fact of a letter 
laving been used originally with a certain power 
sould be subordinate or superior to other considera- 
tims—the extent to which the orthography of one 
country should accommodate itself to that of another, 
mthe principle of facilitating the acquisition of 
foreign languages, &c. &c. Kc. As far as the present 
miter has worked these instruments of criticism, he 
hasgot as results details considerably different from 
those of the proposed Phonetics; at the same time, 
heis by no means prepared to say that these last are 
abit more arbitrary than his own. They appear 
tobe so; but as it is not always safe to determine the 
process from the result, their arbitrary character may 
beinappearance only. 

4, The practicability of a thorough reform of our 
present mode of spelling is another matter.—It is 
» dificult to measure the energy, influence, and re- 
sures of a body of men determined to carry out a 
pint upon which they have fixed their minds that 
beisa bold man who calls anything impossible. 
Bit reform at once sudden and total seems to 
iokers-on to stand in the very first order of difficult 
tks, Towards such a reform, however, it is some- 
thing to have cleared the ground of all objections on 
the score of theoretical propriety or impropriety—in 
ther words, to get the principle admitted. 

l, For the purpose of what may be called Meta- 
gaphy—i, e., for the purpose of transliterating into 
Roman characters the characters of languages like 
heHebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, &c.—and for the imme- 

te application of a phonetic alphabet in full, it is 
believed that a good case can be made out even on 

¢ score of practicability ; although, every day 
oe on the part of special scholars must be 
pected, 

2. The same for missionary and commercial pur- 
bees, and for the purposes of ethnographical philo- 

»l respect to languages either hitherto unreduced 
“writing or with only incipient literatures. 
_ 4 The same (and this is the point of the greatest 
Mportance) for the purposes of elementary educa- 
ie. for teaching children to read and write. 
Present writer is provided with facts by which 
could verify the following position :—that if a 


it should b 


eduction from 
oe a matter of ar 


one undoubte 
pation of pon 
combinations, 
to the sound 
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child were taught at first on the phonetic principle, 
and by graduated lessons brought up to the compre- 
hension of the present orthography, his reading would 
be taught at half the time, half the trouble,—and con- 
sequently half the risk of having a distaste for learning 
engendered by the difficulties of his first studies— 
involved in the present system. 

Admission of the phonetic principle to the extent 
here implied would be the admission of a principle 
that would itself promote farther changes, and those 
changes in a right direction. Hence, in the opinion 
of the present writer, a change in our orthography 
from bad to good is more likely to be a phenomenon 
in the way of growth than a phenomenon in the way 
of immediate substitution. He wishes, however, to 
bear testimony to the principle of the change being 
one which should be favoured rather than opposed. 

R. G. Latuam. 


29, Upper Southwick Street, Feb. 21. 


that such a thing if true must have been well known 
ere this when once the inquiry had been started, 
But the moon must settle it: and we must hope that, 
if she can do such a feat, she will not be too shy to 
exhibit before company when properly asked. All 
we can say is, that if Dr. Forster be right, the end of 
next month will be very rainy, or—for we like sus- 
pense to be learned suspense— 
Maximus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber. 

The members of the Geological Society celebrated 
their anniversary last week at the Thatched House 
Tavern—after the English fashion. Sir Charles Lyell 
was in the chair, as President for the ensuing year. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in replying to the 
toast which coupled his name with the British 
Museum, gave a hint to his geological frends. He 
requested that if in the course of their researches 
they should discover many more ichthyosauri, they 
would also extend their search and find an antedi- 
luvian museum, — for the truth was, the curators 
were just now suffering from an embarrassment of 
riches, and could not find room for all the treasures 
they possessed. Sir Robert Peel, on his health 
being proposed, delivered himself of certain truths 
which do not certainly rise to the dignity of disco- 
veries; but as they were very sound preaching—wel- 
come in the mouth of a statesman—and which may 
have considerable significance in that of Sir R. Peel 
—we think it well to keep a record of them in our 
columns. We may remind Sir R. Peel of them at 
some future day.— 

‘He knew that the real patrons of science were not 
official men, but men who devoted their nights and 
days to the discovery of new facts and to the establish- 
ment of just principles and legitimate deductions from 
the facts so ascertained. Office might give the power 
of aiding and assisting science; and for himself, he fully 
believed that, when party conflicts had subsided and the 
turmoil of political strife ceased, there could be no reflec- 
tion more gratifying to a public man than that which 
he would entertain from a consciousness that he had not 
neglected the opportunities which office might have given 
him to further the advancement of scientific objects. He 
frankly admitted that he believed Governments were not as 
yet sufficiently impressed with the importance and dignity 
of science in a national point of view—that they were not 
sufficiently impressed with the fact that national glory did 
not necessarily depend on feats of military prowess, nor on 
the number of victories obtained by sea or land. The glory 
of England was inseparably connected with one fact, and 
that was, that she maintained her station in the great intel- 
lectual comparison she was carrying on with the other 
nations of the world. The true glory of England was inse- 
parably connected with her peaceful triumphs over other 
nations, and the names of Newton, Watt, and Herschel 
were as sacred in the history of the country, and their pos- 
session an hereditary distinction as noble as was conveyed 
by the names of Marlborough, Wellington, and Admiral 
Nelson. He should be sorry to be misunderstood in the 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Ix our last number we mentioned that Lady | 
Franklin had undertaken a journey to Hull for the 
purpose of interesting the owners and captains of 
whalers to search for the Erebus and Terror. Lady | 
Franklin has returned to town :—not having, as we 
supposed, found it necessary to extend her efforts by 
a personal visit to the more northern ports. Her | 
proposition met with the greatest attention from the | 
whaling authorities; and no means within the com- | 
mand of the whalers will be neglected for seeking 
and affording relief to the missing Expedition. With 
the view of yet further animating the crews, Lady 
Franklin has increased the reward of 2,000/.,, which | 
she originally offered, to 3,000/. We should be glad | 
to see a similar sum offered on the part of Govern- | 
ment; for we cannot conceal from ourselves the me- | 
lancholy truth that should the lost Expedition remain | 
unsuccoured at the close of the approaching summer, | 
all human resources will be valueless in 1850.—Why 
should not some one or more of our gallant yacht- 
men embark in the worthy enterprise of endeavour- 
ing to find Franklin? How far more noble such an 
object and adventure than the mere sailing for show 
or pleasure upon sunny seas! 


Our readers will not have forgotten our account } 
of Mr. Baldwin's curious discovery of a method of 
splitting printed papers, bank notes, &c. A corre- | 
spondent, Mr. C. Muskett, writes to us from Norwich | 
that the particulars mentioned by us had set him on | 
making experiments for himself; and having suc- | 
ceeded, he sends us the results as his vouchers. 
The first specimen forwarded to us is a piece of the | nature of the aid which he believed an executive govern- 
Atheneum,—in which the two sides of part of an | ment might give to science. He ho ned that a Government 
advertising column are separated and mounted side | would not give, and tht science would nat receive, anything 
by side on a sheet of paper without the loss of | ijseif, or personally with its professors. He believed that 
a letter or the slightest sacrifice of clearness. | the dignity of colenee mainly depented on the peeuevation 

i yi shie hat independence which had hith ce . 
a — 2S — ——— = hae which it would be lost. He was not, however, 
sicker as 8 - ¥ ashamed to say he could not help thinking that Government 
ever. The third is part of a leaf out of an old | might more materially assist the cause yy solense ion they 

i » of N . 2 ic ‘ “ ent ; lave, bu 
ee See ee eee by eet ee 
oe 4 roe ae =~ oo. ree me | conquest of truth, in the domains of philosophy, natural 
uninjured text on the other. hese riaiS ON | history, and comprehensive science.” 

a cmall scale; but » larger size, he says, offers no | An Edinburgh correspondent writes to us as 
inci — Gemaniing aay % Eile site anes | follows.‘ At a recent meeting of the Society of 
manipulation. Our correspondent says, howover, | Antiquaries of Scotland, Mr. Turnbull, one of the 
to his credit, that he has no intention to publish his | Secretaries, exhibited the original MS. of the note- 
secret; as he was put on is wack by Bir. Baldwin | book of cases reported by Dr. John Hall, of Strat- 
—and he considers that gentleman entitled to any | ¢d-on-A yon, who married Susannah, the eldest 
advantage that may result from the discovery. | daughter cf Shakspeare. This MS., seen and par- 

A most appropriate application of the money | tially used by Malone, is regretfully referred to as 
subscribed for a memorial to the late Mrs. Fry has | jost by the Rev. Mr. Hunter in his ‘ New IIlustra- 
been determined on at a meeting of the committee | tions of the Life and Works of Shakespeare.’ The 
for its management. The sum raised is to be appro- | WS, now belongs to a medical gentleman of Edin- 
priated to the opening of an asylum for discharged | purgh; who lent it for the inspection of the members 
female criminals, to be called the “Elizabeth Fry | o¢ the Society. Mr. Turnbull mentioned that a 
Refuge,"—and to be situated within two miles of'| translation of the MS. had been published by James 
the Royal Exchange. | Cooke at London in 1657, and afterwards in 1683, 

A correspondent says that Dr. Forster's “wet | with a portrait by White. Several amusing and 
Saturday Moon” [see ante, p. 170,] is not a new dis- | curious extracts"were read to the meeting. It is 
covery; and quotes an old saw— much to be ee as these — — ae 

£ y n and Sunday full able light on the cotemporary history of Shakspeare, 

+ mace ag as and never a. and a besides really ontetin the view of medical 
This is both for and against the Doctor's proposition: | science, that the original MS. or the translation by 
—for, because it is another independent witness, for | Cooke should be printed, with suitable annotations, 
probably Dr. Forster never heard the rhyme ;— | for theuseof the members of the Shakespeare Society. 
against, because it shows that attention has been | The Council have printed matter less worthy — 
directed to the subject, and there can be little doubt | and, moreover, their present indolence requires a jog. 
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The Glasgow Constitutional reports the death, in 
his sixty-fifth year, of Dr. John Smith of Cruther- 


land,—for sixteen years secretary to the Maitland | 
Dr. Smith, says the Constitutional, was the 


Club. 
oldest member of the Stationers’ Company of 
Glasgow: as the firm of John Smith & Son, of 


which he was the head, is the oldest bookselling | 


house in the West of Scotland—having been 
founded nearly a century ago by the deceased's 
grandfather, who was the first to establish a circu- 
lating library in Glasgow. Dr. Smith was the 
publisher of the first works of the late Dr. Chalmers; 
and the large sums which he paid to that divine 
for the copyright of the ‘ Astronomical Sermons,’ 
&c., says the Constitutional, attested at once his 
sagacity, liberality, and enterprise. Dr. Smith had 
early cultivated literature with zeal and success— 
though he did not write much. He was early 
known to Sir Walter Scott—to whom he acted as a 
guide to the memorable places of Glasgow on an 
occasion which is described in ‘The Life of Scott.’ 
Part of his correspondence with the author of ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope’ is printed in Dr. Beattie’s 
recently published ‘Memoirs of Campbell.’ His 
appointment, in 1832, to the secretaryship of the 
Maitland Club introduced him to an office exactly 
suited to his acquirements and pursuits: and when 
it is stated, says the Constitutional, “ that during the 
sixteen years he acted” in that capacity “ the Society 
printed more than sixty quarto volumes, some notion 
may be formed of the amount of labour which he 
had to perform.” The University—which conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws— 
receives, by his death, a legacy of a valuable col- 
lection of rare and privately printed works, together 
with a curious and voluminous series of tracts illus- 
trating the history and statistics of Glasgow. 

The London journals record the death, in his 
eighty-sixth year, of Michael Josephs, Esq., a well- 
known member of the Jewish community—distin- 
guished for his acquaintance with Talmudical lore 
and his cultivation of Hebrew literature. The Jewish 
Chronicle pronounces him to haye been the first 
Hebrew scholar in Great Britain. 

We hear with pleasure that the Literary and 
Scientific Institution established only in December 
last for Rotherhithe and Bermondsey is giving pro- 
mise of a healthy existence. The district for which 
it provides has been, we believe, previously to the 
formation of this institution wholly without such 
means of intellectual enjoyment,—though comprising 
within its circuit fifty thousand inhabitants. 

A French paper states that an autograph Memoir 
by Fénelon, hitherto unknown, has been discovered 
amid a heap of old papers deposited in the Museum 
of Douai, by the librarian of that institution, M. 
Duthilleul,—who has caused it to be printed. 

If the St. Petersburgh papers may be trusted, it 
is not the Western Continent alone that is to write 
on the immediate time its distinctive name—the 
Age of Gold. According to them, Col. Kavelovski, 
Director of the Mines of Siberia, at present engaged 


in a mineralogical exploration of the interior of 


Africa, has found on the right bank of the Somat, a 


day’s journey from Cassen, several large hills of 


auriferous sand. The washing of these sands yields 
much more gold than does that of the Siberian sands. 
Stimulated by this discovery, the Colonel extended 
his examination; and on the banks of the Ramla, 
the Dys, the Goucka, the Benisch-Angol, and the 
Gamanil, he found tracks of auriferous sand. The 
Colonel was about, it is added, to transport miners 
and gold-washers from Russia to experiment in the 
field of his discovery on a large scale. 

Day by day, science is throwing its bridges— 
marvels greater and more magnificent far than 
imagination ever built in fairy land—across the long 
spaces, measured in distance or in time, that sepa- 
rated the far places of the world. The ends of the 
earth are fast coming together. While Mr. Blunt, 
under the auspices of the Lords of the Admiralty, is 
preparing to carry his submarine electric telegraph 
from Holyhead to Dublin;—amongst the miscella- 
neous proceedings of the United States Congress are 
projects to establish a telegraphic communication 
across the Atlantic to Europe, to form a similar line 
across the American continent, and also a project to 





Among the oppressions which are under the sun 
there is one, which has come to our knowledge, 
showing that there are men who, to save a very 
little trouble, will inflict serious vexation on others 
confiding in them, and who cannot help themselves. 
A student in a distant colony, a self-taught man, who 
is using every effort to get knowledge, whose means 
of communication with England are very rare, finds 
a captain of a merchantman, a plain sailor, who 
undertakes to get him a certain work. The captain 
comes to England, and applies to a bookseller ; who, 
seeing the kind of man he has to deal with, and not 
having the work, tosses him another, and says that 
will do as well,_which the sailor, who takes the 
bookseller for a judge of books, implicitly believes. 
In this way a year or two of a student's life is neu- 
tralized, so far as one branch of study is concerned. 
—For instance, we have before us a case in which a 
student, in a colony which is very difficult of access, 
had got by himself as much mathematical know- 
ledge as would enable him to read a work on the 
application of algebra to geometry. He sent the cap- 
tain of a merchantman for Waud’s ‘ Algebraic Geo- 
metry’; and a London bookseller told the customer 
that he had none of this book bound, but handed 
him the ‘ Arithmetic and Algebra’ of the same series, 
which he said would answer just as well.—On another 
occasion, the same gentleman sent an order fora Latin 
Dictionary,—and a Greek Lexicon was returned.— 
Now, we tell the booksellers who play such tricks, 
that their conduct amounts to an obtaining of money 
under false pretences of one of the worst kinds, be- 
cause the money injury is the least part of it. Those 
who deal with them under such circumstances as are 
above described would rather be charged fifty per 
cent. extra for not being cheated, than be cheated in 
this way. The publishers who supply these book- 
sellers with books would, we should think, feel it 
necessary, if such practices were to be well proved 
against any retailer, to take into consideration the 
propriety of refusing to supply him on the trade 
terms, on the ground at once of the disgrace to the 
brotherhood and the injury to its interests in the 
colonies.—Our informant is satisfied that the exten- 
sion to the Colonies of the Post-office regulation with 
regard to books would be of inestimable benefit. We 
should like to call the attention of Mr. Rowland Hill 
to this subject. It can hardly be expected that the 
terms should be as low as those for inland transmis- 
sion of books; but it may perhaps be found that, 
now that a machinery exists for such inland trans- 
mission, the Colonies may be allowed to share the 
benefit on terms which may be advantageous to the 
revenue while they will be the making of many a 
hardworking lover of knowledge. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sate of the Works of British | 


Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Fi dmission, 1%.; Cata- 


logue, le. GEORGE N1COL, Secretary 
THE MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI, at the EGYPTIAN 

HALL.—BANVARD’S great PAINTING, extensively known as 
¥ De. ‘i 





the is EXHIBITED every MORNING 
and EVENING.—This is by far the largest painting ever executed 
by man, and represents more than 3,000 miles of Am rican 
scenery, extending through the heart of America tothe city of New 
Orles Hours of Exhibition, every Morning. at Half-past Two : 
and Evening, at Half-past Seven.— Doors open half an hour before 
commencing.—Admission, Lower Seats, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s, 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
MAGIC illustrated and explained in LECTUR 
late Partner with M. D’Auvignuey, daily, at a Quarter to Four and 
every Evening at_Nine. Dr. Ryan’s LE RE on the CHE- 
MISTRY of the BREAKFAST TABLE, in which 
Patented Process for PRESERVING MILK for LONG VOY- 

iES wi nily, at a Quarter to Three o'clock, 
: TRATIONS on ASTRONOMY, } 
days. Wednesdays. and Fridays, at One o'clock. LECTURES on 
the VENTILATING of Mines, &c. by means of the STEAM JET. 
A VIEW in the GOLD DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA is added 
to the New DISSOLVING VIEWS. New CHROMATROPE. 
MACHINERY and MODELS explained, &. The Music is 
directed by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 
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. by Mr. Shaw, 


























SOCIETIES 

Socrety or AntTiquaries.— Feb. 8.— Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. W. Milne 
was elected a Fellow.—The President proposed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as a Fellow; and in 
accordance with the statute, that Peers and Privy 
Councillors need not have their names as usual 
suspended, his Grace was elected.—Mr. Windus sent 
two specimens of carving by Cellini,—one represent- 
ing the Annunciation, the other a profane subject: 


form a line of railway from the Lakes of Michigan | accompanied by a letter on Mr. Ouvry’s exhibi- 


to the Pacific, 


tion, at the last meeting, of a carving on silver im- 
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* - te 
of considerably later date, and that : = h ve ‘tof soul 
famous French artist Thélot; and added his on i “on to the 
that the subject was Joshua causing the sun wean at ome 
still on Gibeon.— Among the presents was the wan use far 
edited by Mr. Petrie under the title of « Sense "7 the né 
Historica Britannica,’ which was the gift of Sir Geo ‘ mn and 

trey. It has only just been issued.—Mr, J r " se may 
King communicated a letter to the Secretary : appened ® 
a singular copper shield, with the royal arms of tha ere gener 
day emblazoned upon it, which had been recent} jausible cc 
found in one of the midland counties,—Sir El, tough all 
laid before the Society the copy of a remarkabl ihe ay 

autograph letter from Queen Elizabeth to Sip W. The Fin 
Pelham, Lord Justice in Ireland, dated the 8th of ing opport! 


Dec., 1579, rating him soundly for not h 
secuted the rebels in Munster (or Monster, as it wag 
written) with sufficient vigour: it had never been 
printed, although preserved among the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum. A learned and im. 
portant paper was read ‘On the Commission of 
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Traile-baston.’ It was by Mr. Edward Foss; ang From # 
entered at length into the subject, refuting, among [criticism 4 
other points, the position of Lord Coke, that the [times to 
Commission had been so called on account of “trai. BJ have 
ing the staff of justice.” Mr. Foss showed that the [that the | 
term ¢raile-baston was applied, not to the judges, neglected 
but to the offenders,—and that the offence was com. [that want 
mitted by unruly outlaws. The use of the Com. [the want 
mission began, we think, in the reign of Edward I, I preter 
and was discontinued in that of Richard II, yay of th 
Feb. 15.—H. Hallam, Esq., V.P., in the chair at I hat 
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Mr. Porrett sent for exhibition a bronze battle-axe, 
now deposited in the Royal Armoury, which had 
been found at Heathfield, Sussex, and was supposed 
to be a relic of the battle of Hastings. This, how. 
ever, may be reasonably doubted; and Mr. W.D, 
Cooper, who was in the room, argued that the field 
had not extended in that direction. Nevertheless, 
the curiosity of the weapon as an Anglo-Saxon 
remain could not be disputed.—Sir H. Ellis com. 
municated the copy of an amusing letter from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex, dated the 17th of 
September, 1599; among other things reviling him 
in no measured terms for taking off his hat to the 
rebel Tyrone.—Two papers were read: one by 
Mr. Clarke, ‘On Passages in Bede respecting the 
Schlavonians and Russians,’ —the other by Mr, 
Shepherd, ‘On the Possible Connexion between the 
“ Grounded Staff” of Scripture and the Traile-baston’ 
—Mr. Payne Collier produced the original letter 
from John Leyland, the antiquary, to Wolsey. 

An announcement was made from the chair that 

























































the President had appointed for auditors this year In urg 
Lord Redesdale, Sir F. Dwarris, B. Botfield, Esq, J necessity 
and C. Croker, Esq. quaiities 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. I may bi 
Mon. Geographical, half-past 8, P.M. buting to 
_- Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. . a power, 
— Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Brodie ‘On Chemica 
Philosophy.’ have for 
TvEs. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. es be able 
_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On Fire-proof Buildings, . 
by Mr. J. Braidwood, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Pal ee subject, 
Royal Institution, 3.—W. B. Carpenter ‘On Paleontology. : 
WeDd. Ethnological, 8.—' Obituary Notice of Dr. J. C. Prichard, furnishes 
by Dr. Hodgkin.—* Remarks on some Specimens of Skulls calculate 
of the Naloo Africans,’ by G. Whitfield, Esq. 
-— College of Physicians, 4.—Croonian. ; 3 . wworth 
— Royal Institution, 3.—Mr. Brodie ‘ On Chemical Philosophy: I nee 
THUR. Antiquaries, 8. 


Royal, half-past 8. 

Zoological, 3.—General Business. — 

Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Gull ‘ On Physiology of Digestion. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Archzological Institute, 4. 

Royal Institution, 3.—Prof. E. Forbes ‘On the Question, 
Have New Species of Organized Beings appeared since the 
Creation of Man?’ 

- Botanical, 8. 

- College of Physicians, 4.—Croonian. 

Royal Institution, 3.—Prof. Brande 
sophy.’ 

_- Asiatic, 2. 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Professor Leslie's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE II. > 

I pxorose, this evening,to proceed to the considera. 
tion of the principles on which the Imitation of At 
may best co-operate with that which formed the 
subject of my last address to you, the Imitation of 
Nature. ; 

If, from all that has been written on Painting, the 
truth could be brought out and presented clear from 
every ambiguity of language, the student of the 
present day would stand in little need*of further 
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“tance to its true principles. It is not from the 
Mae gund dicta, or because enough has not been 
on in the way of theory and criticism, 

ill remains to be said; but it is 

. far too much has been written, and because 

wae nature of error to be more prolific than 

, a because those points on which the best 

: ub, a be mistaken, or what has more frequently 
pee awhich haye been mistaken by inferior minds, 
seal ‘rally become the starting-places from which 
same tle commonplace criticism has spread itself out 
yi 


throu, 


~™ Arts are often selected as themes afford- 
: rtunities for the display of eloquence and 
ing Oppo and in apparently profound dissertations 
—_— ied often with much valuable information, 
accompanic’ Oe 

theories are not unfrequently ad vanced utterly adverse 
tothe right progress of Art,—theories the more dange- 
rous for their plausibility and the talents with which 
theyareadvocated. , . 

From the peculiar fashions now dominant in 
criticism, aided as they are by other signs of the 
times to which I will not at present farther allude, 

have no hesitation in expressing my conviction 
that the thing just now most in danger of being 
neglected by painters is the Art of Painting; and 
that want of patronage 1s far less to be dreaded than 
the want of that which patronage should foster. 

I pretend not to offer to you anything new in the 
way of theory. The general principles on which 
shat I have said on Imitation and on which all that 
| wish to say rests, you may find in two pages of 
Mr. Eastlake’s Preface to Dr. Kiigler’s ‘ Handbook 
of Painting for Italy.” The whole Preface is, indeed, 
a lucidly condensed essay on the entire theory of our 
art, as well as on its connexion with the Christian 
religion;—and, as far as principles are concerned, my 
own observations are no otherwise intended than in 
amplification of what is there said. All that I claim, 
and for which it is but just to others that I should 
take the responsibility, are the opinions I may ex- 
press and have expressed on styles and schools, and 
their tendencies; and which, if they may appear to 
be enforced with too much presumption, I would 
take this opportunity of saying, that I have no other 
reliance on their infallibility than I believe all men 
have on that of their peculiar opinions. I have, as 

suppose has been the case with others, from time 
to time seen cause to change or modify them, and I 
can only say that what I now offer to you have in no 
instance been formed without careful and repeated 
re-examination. 

In urging last season as strongly as I could the 
necessity of our keeping constantly in sight the 
qualities of which our Art is made, I am aware that 
I may have laid myself open to the charge of attri- 
buting too much comparative importance to technical 
power, I trust, however, that with the time I now 
have for a fuller explanation of my meaning I shall 
be able to show that the view I then took of the 
subject, and which another year’s reflection has 
fumished me with no reason to change, is not really 
calculated to direct the aim of the young painter 
uworthily, 

I need not tell you that Art can only be raised to 
the highest elevation of which it is capable by the 
help of science. How much, for instance, does not 
Painting owe to Anatomy and to Mathematics! and 
how much may the landscape painter be helped by 
Geology ! Yet the most profound knowledge of all 
which their assistance is important to Painting 
tannot contribute in the slightest degree to form a 
Panter without another species of knowledge with 
Yhich they have no necessary connexion whatever, 
ad of which those most thoroughly acquainted with 
them may be utterly ignorant. 

Now, what I have said of these sciences is equally 
ime of Poetry; and it is very possible that even Shak- 
eare may scarcely have known good painting from 
tad,—though there can be no doubt that his percep- 
ton of a poetic incident or thought in a picture would 
have been quicker than that ofmost men. Coleridge 
has noticed that Milton, though he must have seen 
1 his youth the greatest works of Art in Italy, makes 
Ww allusion to them in any of his writings. 

e eye,” as Mr. Eastlake says, “has its own 
betry,” and it is of great importance that we keep 
4mind the distinction between a poetic thought or 


| curred to the most prosaic mind. 
| therefore, to the technical treatment—to the colour, 


gh all the avenues of the popular literature of | 





| incident and the poetry that is inherent in Painting, 


and without which Painting is not a fine art. 
In the ‘ Cephalus and Aurora,’ of Nicolo Poussin 


,in our National Gallery, the substitution of Apollo 


for the rising sun, as he has managed it, is in the 
highest degree poetic. But the thought alone is a 
mere imitation of the poets, which might have oc- 
It is entirely, 


and to the manner in which the forms of the chariot 
and horses of the god melt into the shapes of clouds, 
in fact, to the chiar-oscuro that the incident, as con- 
nected with the picture, owes its poetry; and the 
same technical qualities in the hands of Rembrandt, 
in one of his finest landscapes, make the sails of a 
windmill, from which the last glow of evening is re- 
flected, eminently poetic. 

Again, in the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ of Titian, Cupid 
lies sleeping,—and this thought has been highly and 
deservedly praised. But it may have heen suggested 
to Titian by a friend ora book, while the poetry that 
we are sure is his own, and which words cannot ex- 
press, is spread all over his canvas; it is to be seen 
in the colour, the composition, and the chiar-oscuro, 
no less than in the grace with which, in the group, 
he has escaped from a perilous subject without any 
sacrifice of expression. 

I have never seen the ‘ Polyphemus’ of Nicolo 
Poussin. To judge from copies, its effect should 
be light and silvery; but the engraving, alone, shows 
it to me as the most poetic of all the landscape com- 
positions of this eminently poetic painter. It is 
made up of the most beautiful and romantic features 
of Nature, and richly peopled from classic and pas- 
toral poetry. The fountain in the foreground, flowing 
from the urn of a river god, and tended in its course 
by a beautiful group of nymphs, tells us of the death 
of Acis. One of the nymphs turns to the distant 
sea, in which Galatea has hid herself, and from which 
Polyphemus endeavours to draw her forth by his 
rude minstrelsy. So I understand the picture; but 
whether or not I translate it aright, its impression is 
equally poetic, and was so to me before I looked for 
the story. Its great feature, the form of the giant 
relieved upon the bright sky as he sits on his rocky 
throne, owes its grandeur to the strictly technical 
principles of perspective, linear and aerial; and if the 
painters of antiquity were, as is sometimes supposed, 
unacquainted with the laws of this science, it is clear 
that Zeuxis himself could not have given the sub- 
limity this subject has received at the hands of the 
French painter. We are sure, indeed, that neither 
Orcagna nor any Italian painter, before perspective or 
chiar-oscuro, which includes aerial perspective, were 
understood, could have effected such an impression. 

I trust, then, I have said enough to show that, in 
enforcing the importance of technical knowledge, 
I am not overlooking the high qualities of Art, 
but am, indeed, drawing your attention to the only 
means by which they can be fully displayed. These 
are the things that are proper to Painting alone,— 
and which it is too much the fashion to depreciate, 
as merely technical, merely ornamental, or merely 
sensual, 

I would say to him who undervalues these,—tell 
your story, describe your scene, express your senti- 
ment, or display your learning in words, and you 
may arrive at the honours of a poet or a philosopher; 
but do not attempt to do so in a language with 
which you are imperfectly acquainted, because you 
are insensible to its worth,—and expect to share the 
reward of those who are skilled in that language, 
though they may not possess your imagination or 
your extensive reading. 

Let us not be the dupes of words. Let us remem- 
ber that what is technical in Painting has not as yet 
been achieved with the perfection that may be ima- 
gined even by the greatest painters;—that what 1s 
ornamental is an imitation of the ornaments with 
which the Creator has decorated every work of His 
hands; and that what is sensual is only so, in an 
evil sense, by an abuse of His gifts. 

There is no word in our language more often mis- 


applied to Art than this word sensual—no modes of 


reasoning more erroneous than those now so much in 
use, based on analogies, that have no real existence, 
between the pleasures of sense. A modern writer, 
following a notion of Blake, deprecates, for instance, 
the occasional softening of the outline, by comparing 








it to “that lax morality which confounds the limits 
of light and darkness, right and wrong.” Not being 
a painter, he does not perceive that the occasional 
softening of the outline is in conformity with a law 
of Nature, and he thus sacrifices a principle to a 
metaphor. This is a specimen of the thoughtless 
mode in which theories on Art are often brought 
forward ;—another instance of which is given by the 
same accomplished and eloquent writer,* and which, 
that I may do him no injustice, I will quote at 
length. 

“We find the purest and brightest colours 
only in Fra Angelico’s pictures, with a general pre- 
dominance of blue, which we have observed to pre- 
vail more or less in so many of the semi-Byzantine 
painters; and which, fanciful as it may appear, I 
cannot but attribute, independently of mere tradi- 
tion, to an inherent, instinctive sympathy between 
their mental constitution and the colour in question, 
as that of red or of blood may be observed to pre- 
vail among painters in whom Sense or Nature predo- 
minates over Spirit.” 

Now why, I would ask, is the reasoning in this pas- 
sage to be confined to the colours of red and of blue? 
why may it not discoverthat painters in whom avarice 
predominates are fond of yellow because it isthe colour 
of gold,—and so on? But, in truth, the sensual Cor- 
o seems less fond of red than almost any other 
painter. In all of his works, with which I am ac- 
quainted, it is very sparingly introduced.—Then, 
again, a distinction seems implied in the passage I 
have quoted between the Spiritual and the Natural, 
as if it were possible to express the spiritual by 
any other medium than the natural. A_ painter, 
it is true, may be very natural without being spi- 
ritual, but that which is spiritual in Art can only be 
fully developed in the degree in which the painter is 
natural. 

Though I know nothing of the works of Fra 
Angelico excepting through the medium of a few 
slight copies, one or two Daguerreotypes, and some 
small, and perhaps doubtful, specimens of his hand, 
I will not question the justice of the praises that have 
been given to him by his warmest admirers. I do 
not envy the man who can read the accounts handed 
down to us of the character and habits of this 
sainted painter and his heart not be warmed. Such 
a being, so purified from all earthly stain, and living 
a life so entirely above the world,—endued also with 
genius and taste, must have been, as he was felt to be 
by his contemporaries, the fittest painter of angel 
natures. But then he could only bring to the task 
the imperfect art he possessed, and it seems to me a 
fatal sign of the times against all healthy progress in 
Painting that it is necessary to say that such colour 
and such evanescence of treatment as Reynolds has 
given to that exquisite group of winged heads in our 
National Gallery would have made even the angels 
of Angelico more angelic. I say nothing of the cha- 
racter of the cherubs of Reynolds. Call them 
merely beautiful children, if you will, We know 
they are but portraits in different views of one 
child; but were they as ordinary in character as the 
children of Murillo, I should still say that, in colour 
and general treatment, they are the most angelic 
things known to the Art, and simply because they 
are the most natural in the highest sense of the word: 
and I am convinced that the sincere, the truly 
humble, and therefore the truly teachable Angelico, 
would have gladly adopted all that Reynolds pos- 
sessed, beyond himself, could he have seen it;—yes, 
even though Reynolds has permitted the ringlets of 
his cherubs to float loosely on the breath of Heaven 
instead of arranging them in sculpturesque regu- 
larity over their foreheads with all the formality of a 
hair-dresser; and which, as it accords with the style 
of the early Italians, is now considered essential to 
the adornment of angelic faces. 

The imitation of Medieval Art, by a concurrence 
of circumstances among which the all-powerful mo- 
tives arising from religious feeling are increasing in 
prominence, is, at present, looked to by numbers 
among painters and writers as the single mean by 
which Painting is to be restored to the highest glories 
she has enjoyed, and by which she may even rise to 
still higher: and I entirely concur in the belief that 
if anything can accomplish this, a ¢rue imitation of 
the medieval painters, —of men who never commenced 


* Lord Lindsay. 
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their labours without prayer, will accomplish it. 
Their motive was the highest that can influence the 
artist,the dedication of all that genius and taste 
can accomplish to the service of Him who has given 
genius and taste tomen. Every painter, therefore, 
exerted himself to give the best he could, and every 
succeeding painter exerted himself, not to give merely 
the same, but to find out more and more worthy gifts, 
till the art grew toa glorious developement. The imi- 
tation of each other was, therefore, of the right kind, 
in the spirit and not in the letter. And let us so 
imitate them as they imitated each other, and prove 
by our practice that “the spirit giveth life” rather 
than show that “the letter killeth.” 

But this is a serious matter. As long as the in- 
discriminate admiration of Medizval Art continues, 
the road to immediate fame and perhaps to fortune 
consists in an almost servile imitation of its pecu- 
liarities. It is, moreover, a very smooth and easy 
road. We may enter upon it with the smallest 
possible stock of acquirements. The powers of 
imitating all the subtler beauties of Nature, and, 
which have cost so many great painters years of 
study and practice, are not only unnecessary but 
would impede our progress. These are the argu- 
ments in favour of a close imitation of such Art;— 
let them have their weight. On the other hand, I 
must urge on my younger auditors what their ex- 
perience may not have yet confirmed,—the uncer- 
tainty of fashion. The avenue to fame and profit 
that now seems open and widening, may quickly be 
closed or diverted in a direction which those who 
have entered it may not be prepared to follow. I 
have witnessed such changes, and am, therefore, not 
fearful that in advising a more difficult system of 
education, I am endangering the real interests of the 
student. 

A system of imitation that rejects what such 
painters as Titian, as Correggio, as Rembrandt, as 
Rubens, and as Reynolds, have revealed to the 
world of the beauties of Nature, is based on a mis- 
take as great as it would be in an astronomer to rest 
satisfied with the state in which Astronomy was left 
by Copernicus ; and I am not exaggerating when I 
say there is great danger just now of our younger 
painters being led into such a mistake,—a mistake 
from which they may not be awakened till the sudden 
appearance, which I will not believeimpossible, of some 
master-mind which may effect such a change as the 
advent of Reynolds effected in the portraiture of his 
country ;—at one blow, as it were, annihilating the 
inferior principles on which those immediately pre- 
ceding him had worked their way to fortune. 

Now, therefore, I would say to every one of my 
youthful auditors, Accomplish yourself, while you 
have it in your power, to the utmost in every branch 
of study; for which of you can tell but that he may 
be destined by his own example to confute the 
systems that at present so greatly tend to stifle all 
originality in Painting ? 

Any movement that seems, however faintly, to 
promise the return of Painting to the service of 
Religion must be welcome to all who wish well to 
the Art. But is it consistent with a reverence for 
what is sacred, that Painting should be allowed to 
return to her highest service in her least perfect 
forms? Is Church music so dealt with? Are im- 
perfect instruments and imperfect performers pre- 
ferred? What, I ask, would have been thought 
of such questions by the early painters? of whom 
we know that even when they had exerted every 
talent given to them, and which they had cultivated 
to the utmost,—even then, the costliness of their 
materials was supposed no unworthy additional 
offering. Yet with us, that Art which is of the 
hastiest production,—which indeed is in every way 
the cheapest,_the most cheaply acquired, and the 
most cheaply dispensed,—for look at the numbers 
that succeed in it, up to a certain point, abroad, the 
lithographs from whose commonplace designs crowd 
our print shops,—that Art is to be dignified by the 
name of high Art, while all the really valuable 
qualities of Painting are still required from those who 
paint for the world. 

The supposed usurping nature of colour, by which 
it is thought to draw attention too much from higher 





that the colour does not interfere with the story or 
expression, but reigns paramount only because the 
story and expression do not interfere with it. Does 
not the great beauty of Hogarth’s colour, instead of 
interfering, in the slightest degree, with his story or 
the expression, greatly aid them ? When we stand 
before his pictures in the National Gallery, is their 
colour, fine as it is, ever the first thing we think 
or speak of >—The truth is that to a cultivated eye 
it is bad colour, that which is unnatural, whether 
from exaggeration or from falling short of the hues 
of Nature, that attracts attention from the subject 
and prevents our full enjoyment of whatever other 
excellencies the work may have,—just as an instru- 
ment out of tune would preclude the ear from the 
enjoyment of a fine piece of music. 

It is most desirable that we should form in our 
minds a standard of excellence in Art abstracted 
from every particular style that has yet existed; but 
such a standard can only be revealed to us—as it 
has been more or less revealed to every original 
painter—by the comparison of the styles that have 
existed, and the discovery thence of the great prin- 
ciples common to all, 

In referring to pictures, I wish, as much as pos- 
sible, to speak of those which are immediately 
accessible to us; but our National Gallery has nothing 


Medieval Art. The two pictures lately introduced, 
and attributed to Taddeo Gaddi, are but antiquarian 
curiosities; and the little Perugino, even if genuine, 
is not a work from which the master of Raphael is 
to be judged. Francia cannot be classed with the 


medieval painters, as he was cotemporary with | 


Raphael. Still, he is a painter whom it is at present 
much the fashion, with the advocates for the imitation 
of early Art, to praise. His two pictures in our Gal- 
lery are perhaps not fair specimens of his style, for 
the mediocrity that pervades them, as well in cha- 
racter and sentiment as in every other quality, is 
redeemed only by the head of the Saviour, in the 
arched one, which is very fine, and the more striking 
by its contrast to the red-eyed angels on either side, 
—for both of which the painter's lay figure might have 
served asa model. Nevertheless, as I have heard the 
entire treatment of these pictures highly commended 
by critics who would almost exclude Raphael from 
among the religious painters, I would ask’ any eye 
acquainted with Art—any but the eye of a bigotted 
devotee to the earlier masters—to turn from the 
silver purity of the Correggios, in the same room, to 
the Francias, and tell me whether he does not feel 
how common, how toneless, and how hard their 
colour is compared to that of Correggio. I use the 
expression hard, for colour may be hard, and always 
is so when destitute of the gradations and subtle 
varieties of tint which are inseparable from it in 
nature, 

I am fully aware how often injustice is the result 
of comparisons between dissimilar styles where each 
has excellencies of its own; yet I must ask you to 
compare Correggio’s little picture of the ‘ Virgin and 
Child’ with the largest of the Francias, and tell me 
whether you do not feel, that, in as far as the colour 
and chiar-oscuro of the former is more pure, more 
refined, and therefore more natural, it is far more in 
accord with Holiness of sentiment than that of the 
latter,—and that even with regard to expression, 
the ‘Madonna’ of Correggio has at least that of 
maternal joy and tenderness,—while the insipid face 
that Francia has given, has not sufficient character 
to express an earnest sentiment of any kind. 

There is a righteousness overmuch in taste which 
can only end in sheer affectation, and against the 
mischief of which the appeal must be to our eyes 
and to common sense. No painter ever spread more 
of the purest light of Heaven over the objects he 
painted than Correggio. If what he shows us by that 
light is not Heavenly —if, as Fuseli says, “ he could 
build Heaven, but he could not people it’—the light 
itself which he drew down is not degraded. The dif- 
ficulty, as I have more than once stated, is to separate 
in our minds qualities which we see united in parti- 
cular styles of Art, and which we are therefore so 
apt to imagine cannot and must not be separated. 


qualities, we shall always find has been inferred only | It was a want of the power of doing this that made 
from Art in which there is little story or expression; | Blake exclaim, “ Correggio is a soft and effeminate, 
and of such Art it would be nearer the truth to say } and therefore a most cruel, demon,—whose whole 





delight is to cause endless | 
him to enter his mind.” 
The truth is, Blake had attempted the 
of those natural qualities of Art s: 
as ornamental and sensual; he | 
said, from “ temptations 


tis a 
abour to whoever sus 


imitatj 

) often den 

rad suffered, ag he 
and perturbations» 


structive of “imaginative power by means of ba 
infernal machine called chiar-oscuro. 


> : apace in the h 
of Venetian and Flemish demons ‘who hate te 


Roman and Florentine schools.” These temptati 
led him to experiments in which he failed aaa 
a consequence, which he did not see, he failed in . 
adequate expression of his conceptions, many of which 
are beautiful, and all the emanations of one of the 
purest and most sincere of minds; while Sto 
a far greater, because, as a painter, a f 
than Blake, by availing himse’f of the assistance of 
everything excellent in previous Art, which his cor. 
rect mind could always separate from the objection. 
able in subject or expression, has left a rich | y 
to his country of the true, the pure, the playful, the 
graceful, and the sacred,—enshrined in a style, not 
faultless certainly, but his own, and under the direc. 
tion of a most refined taste. 

And yet Blake's art, imperfect as it is, is mor 
satisfactory to me than any of the modern foreign 
imitations of the early Italians that I have yet seen, 


‘ar Wiser man 


that can be considered as a worthy specimen of | for it has an earnestness of expression which I confess 


I look for in vain in the Giottos of the present day, 

It was greatly for the health and strength of early 
Art as well in Italy as in Germany that it did not 
begin with Imagination, And what is true of the 


| progress of a school is true of the progress of an in 


dividual, for the young painter who begins with 
imagination (and this was the fatal mistake of Blake) 
begins at the wrong end of the art. Hogarth painted 
portraits and family groups before he began to invent; 
and the angels of the early Christian painters were 
but a higher order of the attendants of the altar, while 
the attitudes and expressions, and generally the gar- 
ments of their saints were suggested by the realities 
that were every day before their eyes in churches and 
convents, But in proportion as the imaginative 
faculty developed itself, the painters ceased to intro 
duce, into sacred subjects, priestly habits, and the 
practice was entirely laid aside by Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, in whose hands the Art became truly 
Poeticand entirely Catholic. 

Mr. Eastlake says that “among the merits or 
recommendations of the Cartoons may be reckoned 
their being interesting in all places and to all classes 
of Christians. But for this circumstance, perhaps, 
we should not now possess them; for when the trea- 
sures of Art collected by Charles the First were sold, 
and such pictures as were deemed ‘ superstitious’ 
even ordered to be ‘forthwith burnt,’ the Cartoons 
would hardly have been repurchased by Cromwell, 
to whom we are indebted for preserving them to the 
nation, if they could have been considered to come 
within the proscribed class."* Nothing can mor 


| strikingly show the universality of Raphael’s mind. 


But the young painter is now told that he must 
“ascend to the fountain head, that he must study 
Duccio and Giotto that he may paint like Taddeo di 
Bertolo and Masaccio,—Taddeo di Bertolo, and 
Masaccio that he may paint like Perugino and Lucca 
Signorelli,—and Perugino and Lucca Signorelli that 
he may paint like Raphael and Michael Angelo."t 
But, I ask, why should he aim to paint like any, even 
the last of these? Why attempt that which never 
has and therefore, I believe, never can be accoll- 
plished ?— namely, the reproduction of the exact 
style of any age or master. 2 

Northcote was told that a picture had been painted 
by a living artist that might be mistaken for 4 
Claude. “Then I know,” was his reply, “ that tt 
is good for nothing; if you should tell me that 4 
picture were painted as fine as a Claude it would be 
quite another thing, for to be equal to Claude 4 
painter must be as distinct from him as he was from 
all the painters before him. He must have looked 
at Nature for himself, as Claude did; availing himself 
of the assistance of previous Art only in the degree 
in which Claude did so.” 

We can no more recall the precise art of a pat 
age than we can return to the manners, the customs, 
and the entire mode of thinking of that age. Man, 


~ * Note to Kiigler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting for Italy: 
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any period of the world, is essentially the same, 
eye tastes are so modified by the conditions of 
ioe weiety in which he lives, that all attempts at 
Iiteral imitation of a bygone epoch become mere 
tion, and as the spirit of Chaucer is not to 
be caught DY adopting his phraseology or by printing 
~ black letter, so neither shall we catch the spirit 
70 school or master by adopting that from it 
ghich is merely contemporary. ae 

The only system on which the imitation of Art 
can safely proceed must, therefore, be an eclectic 
system ;—but such an eclectic system as that of 
Michael Angelo, of Raphael, of Titian, of Correggio, 
or of Rubens. The Art, excepting in its very 
earliest stages, has been and always must in reality 
he eclectic to advance; nor is it easy to determine 
how early in Italy eclecticism began. In the 
thirteenth century, the sculptor Nicolo Pisano 

tly raised his own art by engrafting on it prin- 
ciples derived from Grecian sculpture, and his ex- 
ample had much influence on the style of Giotto. 
From that time eclecticism, as long as it pointed to 
Nature, steadily advanced Painting, and will always 
advance it, excepting when, in the hands of the 
mannerists, it points from Nature. 

If the eclectic system of the Caracci “ scattered,” 
as Fuseli expresses it, “ the seeds of mediocrity over 
Italy,” but which, as he remarks, “found a more 

ion soil and reared a more abundant harvest in 
France,” it was the effect of eclecticism looking too 
exclusively at Art;—and this prevented the Caracci 
themselves from taking the highest rank among 
painters ; though I cannot but think, from the 
praises given by Reynolds and by Fuseli to some of 
their works, they occasionally equalled the greatest. 
Ihave seen a copy from a *‘ Madonna and Child’ by 
Lodovico, that in the expression of maternal tender- 
ness surpasses to my mind any conception of the same 
subject lam acquainted with, even by Raphael. Fu- 
seli, indeed, whose verdicts can seldom be reversed, 
alls Lodovico “ the sworn pupil of Nature.’’ Where 
the Caracci and their followers failed, therefore, it 
was not because their system was eclectic, but 
because, though they possessed powers calculated to 
raise them occasionally to the highest places of Art, 
they were yet not powers of sufficient strength to 
sustain them there. 

There is, perhaps more of what is eclectic in the 
atof Raphael than in that of the Caracci; but all 
this helped him to the acquirement of so much more 
of Nature. Rubens has been called, and justly, by 
your late Professor of Painting “a great eclectic,”°— 
I need not remind you of the inscription Tintoret 
placed over his door,—nor would it, J apprehend, be 
dificult to show that even Rembrandt, entirely 
distinct and original as he may appear, was an 
eclectic. 

All these great painters differed only from the 
lesser eclectics in this,-not that they loved Art less 
but that they loved Nature more; and from this 
greater love they understood Art better; nor is there 
any reason why, in the style of Rembrandt, another 
element might not have been added with immense 
advantage, namely, beauty of personal form,—which 
vould have made him more eclectic and at the same 
time more natural; for the undue amount of ugli- 
ness and deformity in Rembrandt’s pictures is as 
unnatural as the all-pervading beauty now so much 
amed at and so easily attained, and which is very 
far from leading to the ideal,—_the ideal always 
making beauty subordinate to character. 

How far the adoption of a thought, incident, or 
attitude from previous Art is liable to the charge of 
plagiarism has been satisfactorily determined by 
Fuseli. Wherever such a translation can be made 
vith a certainty of improvement, it merits commen- 

ion, wherever not, let it begiven up to the severity 
of criticism, Masaccio is not robbed by Raphael, 
but indeed honoured and made more known. 

At the same time the habit of looking much into 
Art for suggestions of incident, attitude, or composi- 
ton is full of the danger of encouraging indolence and 
Tepressing originality. I know that Flaxman, classical 
and eclectic as he was, derived the hint of many of 

most elegant compositions and single attitudes 
m the street and from the drawing-room ;—and 
othard spoke of walking the streets for his subjects. 
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When all of a picture that has to do with words, 
vhen its theme, its incidents, the peculiarities of its 
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composition and the passions it expresses are de- 
scribed, “the greatest is behind.”—The something, 
whatever it be, that, according to a phrase we are so 
often obliged to use, must be seen to be felt. Hence, 
when Sterne’s critic speaks of the “ Correggeisity of 
Correggio,” the absurdity is in the sound and by no 
means in the sense, for such words as Raphaelesque, 
Titianesque, and Michael Angelesque are naturalized 
and indispensable to the language of criticism. 
Were it otherwise,—were it possible that any other 
medium could communicate that which Painting 
communicates, the Art, as analogous to Poetry and 
Music, would not be required. Portraiture would 
then be its highest object, together with the assist- 
ance it is capable of rendering to Science. 

This indescribable something that distinguishes the 
style of every painter and that gives to the works of 
the greatest a value difficult to estimate and impos- 
sible to analyze, is that to which I briefly alluded 
in my last Lecture,—the reflection of the painter's 
mind from his canvas;—nor do I hesitate to say that 
every painter,—good,—bad—and indifferent, equally 
expresses his own mind in his works, for the most 
exact, the most servile imitator, in the endeavour to 
appropriate to himself the mind of another, displays 
the poverty of his own. 

I am aware of the division made by the Germans 
of the art into the sudjective and the objective, of 
which I will quote Mr. Eastlake’s explanation :— 
“In the German sense,” that gentleman tells us, 
“the sulject is the hum being, the object all that 
is without him. When the tone or tendencies of the 
individual mind very perceptibly modify the nature 
of the materials with which it has to deal, this is 
called a subjective mode of conception or treatment. 
When, on the other hand, the character of the indi- 
vidual is comparatively passive, and that of the 
object chiefly apparent, this is called an objective 
mode.” 

The distinction is therefore admitted to be but 
one of degree; and I cannot but think that, made 
where it generally is made, it would be found to 








vanish altogether on close examination, and it would | 


be admitted that the art of Raphael, for instance, 


is as much modified by his own mind as that of | 


Rembrandt, taking into consideration all the cireum- 
stances of difference of country, of the ages in which 
they lived, and of their training. 

Such a distinction, however, might I think be well 
made between those styles in which the subject is 
subordinated to the art, as that of Paul Veronese and 
the Bassas, and those in which the art is made the 
medium of the subject is in all of painting down to 
the time of Raphael. 

It may be said that among painters, and great 
ones, the styles of some are so similar, that their 
works are often not easily distinguishable, as in the 
cases of Giorgione and Titian. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the works of Giorgione or the early 
style of Titian to pronounce with certainty what I 
believe to be true, that an intimate knowledge of 
them would enable a competent judge to distinguish 
their hands, in every case. It must be remembered 
that Giorgione died young, and there are instances 
of artists, cotemporaries, who, up to the time of life 
at which he and Titian were separated, as closely 
resembled each other, but who afterwards dis- 
played a marked difference of character. There are 
pictures of Rubens and of Vandyke which may 
readily be mistaken for the work of either, yet how 
diverse do the powers of their minds appear when 
the products of the life of each are compared. Paul 
Veronese painted a ‘Nativity,’ in evident close 
imitation of the Bassans,—of whose style he was so 
great an admirer that he placed his son as a pupil 
with Giacomo; yet the gentility of Paulo is 
apparent through the disguise, and I have seen 
skilful imitations by David Teniers of different 
masters, but in which he is always discoverable. 

The Art is, in truth, a great tell-tale, and no painter 
can effectually conceal himself in it from those who 
understand its language. Of all the qualities of the 
mind, there is nothing more sure to be betrayed by 
the pencil than innate vulgarity,—no matter with 
how high an aim, or with how much of learning or 
of technical power it endeavours to pass for what is 
lofty. On the other hand, a mind is sometimes dis- 
covered by the Art alone to be much superior to any 
pre-judgment that might be formed from our know- 





ledge of the education or personal habits of the 
individual. 

Of this, I know not a more remarkable in- 
stance than Morland, whose works display a 
natural refinement of taste which, as in the best 
Dutch Art, is the more striking from the homely 
character of his subjects) When we look at his 
pictures, we must conclude that dissolute habits, 
which in the prime of life destroyed this extra- 
ordinary man, were in great part to be attributed 
to the denial of all education to him, excepting in 
his art, by a sordid father, and which greatly 
increased if it did not produce that shyness of 
manner which drove him from decent society to the 
alehouse and the stable; while it left him unfur- 
nished with any resources of relaxation excepting in 
low indulgence. But whatever were the failings of 
Morland, and however to be accounted for, there is 
not the slightest taint of vulgarity in any work of 
his hand that I am acquainted with. He is often 
homely, often slight to a fault, and it is said he was 
employed by a patron to paint a series of immoral 
pictures;— yet such is the refinement of his colour, 
and his true feeling for the simplicity of Nature that 
his works will always sustain companionship with 
those of Gainsborough, which can be said of no 





painter in the least degree vulgar. 

| The essence of the vulgarity, that is most offensive, 
| is pretension; and it therefore generally aspires to the 
| high places of Art where it shows itself in every 
species of false sentiment. It greatly affects the 
| superfine,—it produces the mock heroic,—and all 
| the numerous mistakes of the exaggerated for the 
| grand and the poetic. 

The styles of Spranger and Goltzius are vulgar 
from their inflation, from their attempted imita- 
| tion of art that was far above their powers of 
comprehension. Rubens, Rembrandt and Murillo 
}are vulgar when they give us meanness of cha- 
racter where elevation is required. Instances 
| from the works of the first and the last are close at 
| hand,—the Moses and Aaron in the ‘ Brazen Serpent’ 
| of the former, and all the personages in the ‘ Holy 
| Family’ of the latter in the National Gallery ;—but 
the utter and most remarkable subversion of the Art 
by vulgarity, for it was vulgarity mixed with the 
highest refinements of vice, took place in France in 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 

It began indeed under that of his predecessor, a 
monarch who fancied he showed his taste by ordering 
|the works of Teniers out of his rooms.—It was 
| natural that the court from which such sterling art 
was banished should be the one from which Nicolo 
Poussin chose to banish himself. But the sovereign 
found a painter to his mind in Lebrun, a man of 
great ability, but essentially commonplace though 
showy and pompous. The style of Lebrun reigned 
supreme under royal patronage, and met with a host 
of imitators, until, still following the court fashions, 
French art degenerated into that utter vulgarity 
and indecency which characterized it in the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth, under a surface of the 
amiable, the genteel, and what passed for the 
graceful. The exquisite taste of Watteau was, as 
might be expected, cast into the shade during this 
triumphal march of corruption. But for his subjects 
he would have been as much out of place in France 
as Nicolo Poussin had felt himself to be,—for his 
refinement was lost on the age. He had, however, 
genius enough to unite the Opera with Nature, 
no easy task, and he therefore painted what fell in 
with the taste of the times,—and yet, from his match- 
less art, has remained the delight of succeeding ages. 
The merits of Watteau, indeed, are such as almost 
to cover the multitude of sins, in taste, of the times 
in which he lived,—and this is saying much. There 
exist always Lebruns, Coypels, Bouchers, Rigauds, 
and Lancrets, and many of them, though not always 
detected under the disguises of the time,—while such 
painters as Poussin and Watteau are ever rare, and 
often in danger of being jostled aside by their more 
successful, though inferior, rivals. 

I must remark that there is always a correspond- 
ence in the taste for colour and chiar-oscuro and the 
taste in all the other elements of Painting. — Thus, in 
these qualities, if Poussin is unequal, he is always 
far above Lebrun,—and of Watteau, I need not say 
that in these, as well as in all technical skill, he is 
transcendant; and when we consider the difficulty 
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that even genius finds in withstanding the influence 
of fashion, it is wonderful that he should have 


achieved what he did in his age and country, in 
which he appeared like a diamond surrounded by 
counterfeit gems. 

To convey some notion of what I mean by vul- 
garity of colour, I would direct your attention to the 
series of small pictures by Lancret in the National 
Gallery and ask you to compare them with the 
exquisite specimen of Watteau, from the Dulwich 
Gallery, now in our School of Painting. If you look 
for a few minutes at the Lancrets—particularly at 
the one that represents ‘ Youth’—and then turn to 
the ‘ Marriage-a-la-Mode,’ you will feel at once the 
healthiness of Hogarth’s colour as well as of his mora! 
sense. Such are the contrasts that teach us what is 
right. 

I have dwelt on this period of the French school 
because it seems to me important to show that vul- 
garity of mind may, like any other contagion, pervade 
an entire epoch, with here and there an exception. 
Not that we are to suppose there is more in- 
nate vulgarity in one age than in another, but that 
where vulgarity is patronized by fashion it will be 
called out in all directions, the demand supplying the 
commodity, to the hindrance of all real refinement of 
taste; and so it will be with every other quality. 

“The age of Julio and Leone,” said Fuseli, “ de- 
manded genius for its own sake, and found it; the 
age of Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban demanded 
talents and despatch to flatter their own vanity, and 
found them too; but Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban 
are sunk in the same oblivion or involved in the same 
censure with their tools. Julio and Leone continue 
to live with the permanent powers which they had 
called forth.” 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Mr. Lance here maintains his reputation by five 
pictures:—four on the class of subjects for which he 
stands unrivalled. The best, to our taste, isa Quiet 
Couple (No. 212). It represents a pair of dead ducks 
—painted to perfection. The whole tone of the pic- 
ture is deliciously cool and clear. Study of Light 
Colour (205) is an assemblage of fruit, &c. in all the 
obviousness of chromatic arrangement. Winter (230) 
and Summer (101) are capital specimens of this 
painter's art. Zhe Biron Conspiracy (43), a scene 
from the ‘ History of Henry the Fourth of France,’ 
is one of Mr. Lance's figure illustrations. The still 
life and accessories, painted with his accustomed 
truth, reflect disadvantigeously on the representa- 
tion of the human forms and expressions. The pic- 
ture is one of great power in its co.our and effect. 

Mr. G. E. Hering’s principal work is 4 Scene on 
the Gulf of Spexzia (1). It is firmly painted, and in 
bright deep tone. Red Hill, Surrey (9) and Near 


Reigate, in Surrey (185) are two capital studies of 


evening effects—showing how the simplest and com- 
monest forms may be made of interest by light and 
shade. The Lake of Orta (88) and the oft-painted 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli (98) are contributions 
from the artist’s wanderings in Italy, and bear tes- 
timony to his sense of truth. 

Jenny’s Lament (51), by Mr. F. Newenham, is an 
excellently executed whole-length seated figure,— 
which has undergone the baptismal ceremony, to 
relieve it from the prohibition to which portraiture 
is here subject. It is as bright in colour as the same 
artist’s portrait of a lad entitled Newton when a Boy 
(291). Both are fresh and clear studies. 

The lovers of Mr. Linnell’s scriptural presentments 
will not, we apprehend, consider that this artist has 
done justice to his powers in The Flight into Eg 
(58). It is deficient in conception and colour, an 
slight in execution. His Summer Evening (313) is 
the copy of a serene and beautiful effect rendered 
with the mastery in such matters peculiarly his own. 

The Meadow Scene with Cattle (56) by Mr. J. 
Dearman is the work of one who has studied Nature 
and the Dutch masters. Mr. Boddington’s Quiet 
Morning, North Wales (65), is truthful in effect :—as 
is Mr. R. Sydney Percy's Fresh Day on Folk Common, 
Kent (69). Two clever figure studies are Una (82) 
by M. H. Le Jeune, and 4 Girl ré ading the News 
(105) by Mr. C. Wilson. Of all Mr. T. S. Robins’s 
works in oil, Fishermen preparing to start from Gil- 


dingham Creek—the Medway in the Distance (84) 


may be considered the best. It is luminous in its 
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general aspect, and the water has the transparency 
usual in his drawings. Of Mr. Alfred Clint’s two 
sea-skips, The Coast Scene, Sunset (497) is the best. 
It has the very glow and richness of the hour. 

Lucy Ashton at the Fountain has once more found 
an illustrator, in Mr. G, E. Sintzenich (140). He 
shows considerable feeling for colour. Mr. Hook’s 
Italian travels have furnished him with the materials 
for a Venetian Figure Subject (150); and he has 
gained much in combinations of colour by the study | 
of Giorgione and his school. Two other pictures in 
the North Room deserve attention :—Mr. Redgrave’s 
Strawberry Gatherers in Norbury Woods (151), and 
Domestic Ducks, after Nature (154) by Mr. J. F. 
Herring. 

In Mr. J. Gilbert's designs there is always much | 
that is suggestive of poetic power. In the Murder 
of Thomas a Beckett (161) remorse appears to have 
seized upon the minds of the barons grouped to- 
gether on the steps and gazing on the bleeding body 
of their victim.—The Disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey 
(464) is more successful in its presentment of the 
haughty monarch than in that of the stricken prelate. 
The hot-blooded tyrant, though his back only is | 
shown, is true to the versions with which we have 
been made familiar by Holbein. The group of grati- | 
fied and triumphing courtiers is we)! imagined. 

A Study of a Little Girl (186), by Mr. Rothwell, 
though deficient in local truth—more especially in 
its shadows—is much to be recommended for its 
expression of native nature.—A very interesting little 
picture has been made of David taking the Cruse of 
Water from Saul’s Bolster (197), by Mr. W. J. ; = . 
Grant. The name is new to us; and from the eare- | Story, Giofto on the Eve of his Departure from his 
fulness of style, this is obviously the work of a young | Parents to accompany Cimabue to Florence, and then 
hand. There are excellent drawing and character | 5dy as an Artist (443). There is much merit jp 
in it, and a true feeling for the historic that gives | ts design,—and ner’ local truth and general effect 
much promise.—A small picture by Miss J. Macleod than is usual in works of the modern Italian school, 
the Interior of the Fisher's Cottage (206) is well | — View on the French Coast near Havre (458), by 
composed. The Death of the Banished Lord (214) | Mr. J. Wilson, is, with all its fidelity, injured by the 
would have passed unnoticed in our columns, but for | 8°VeTity with which the lights are loaded — mor 
the prominent place which it has been made to | especially in the sky; and this inherent fault is 
occupy. It is full of flutter and glare, outrageous to | enhanced by the injudicious way m which the picture 
the sense of those who delight in harmonies of form | }8 hung. Love in Humble Life (459) is an advanee 
and colour.—Mr. A. W. Williams's Scene near Chid- | ™ Mr. A. Rankley’s former efforts. 
dingstone, Kent (219), and Mr. J. Uwins’s Il Torre di | Mr. Duncan proclaims his versatility he the Mil 
Schiavo, on the Campagna of Rome, have both the | owl mg W ee a = 
merit of truth. esanges’s three pictures, The Unexpected Visit 

In Mr. R. S, Lauder’s Burns and Capt. Grose (223) | (470) is the most satisfactory. The pasater has 
there is some excellent imitation—in the still life | shown _ it much _ dramatic power.—Cyne el 
more especially. Mr. J. E. Lauder exhibits his | Iphigenia (480) is illustrated anew ty =. E. L 
version of the Music Lesson, in the ‘ Taming of the | Morris—an indefatigable —— E. C. Wi 
“sage (273). ee is an er | — ee a ee ee _ 

»*yslogne ra gesture.—Mr. A, . - anes 5 ’ nein ao 7 
best of his three ee ge age Bitof l ay 17) ane tee tec amma at eee aa 

sa caricature w eed Ps ’ +) 18 ¢ 1arkabl) aint . 
ede ag ia bis Coll (985) lo one - wang | showing a decided improvement on that artist's pre- 
— of its class here: and Mr. Phillips's poetical > at this Exhibition there is, 
eeteneaaeiad “emcee: usual, little to be said. Mr. Foley's beautiful recum- 
bent group of Ino and the Infant Bacchus, executed 
in marble for the Earl of Ellesmere, and engraved 
in the sculpture companion to the Vernon Gallery, 
is here: and there is a marble statue of 4 Satyr— 
a work of great excellence — by Mr. Marshall 
Twelve other pieces, of no particular mark, com- 
plete the sculptors’ contributions to this collection, 


extravagant action of conceit. There are spirit 
vigour in the execution. wl 

The Little Fife-player (394) is a clever stud 
one of the Pifferari by Mr..C. W. Hart. — Helge 
Musing (395), by Mr. F. Williams, though p 
so high, yet asserts its claim to attention by the 
truthfulness of its effe ct.— Moonlight on the Thane 

| near Pangbourne (406), by Mr. E. Williams sen, ix 
one of that artist’s best works:—and Mr, W, Havel 
Pilgrim returning to the Valley of Elz Castle (40 
has one of the atmospheric effects in which han 

Mr. A. Johnston’s Trial of William Laud (431) j 
one of his compositions of most pretension, vith 
good grouping. His more simple composition, from 
Allan Ramsay, of Roger and Jenny (437), mone 
sketchy in its making-out, is also more cheerful and 
brilliant in its colour. 

Mr. Copley Fielding gives us in oil one of those 
Sussex scenes which we are accustomed to see from 
his hand at the Exhibitions of the Water-Colour 
Society. The View in Ashdown Forest, Sussez, look. 
ing over the Weald to the South Downs (436) js a yj 
rous performance, uniting to his force in the ail 
material the delicate and vapoury tones proper to 
water-colours. 

There is smartness of handling in Mr. Jutsum\ 
Rabbit Warren (439); but there are also want of gra. 
dation and space, and monotony of colour.—Of the 
pair of pictures by Mr. W. Shayer the Scene on the 
Moors, Devonshire (444) is the best. It has, not. 
withstanding, the commonness of tint and treatment 

| too usual in his works.—By a Florentine artist, the 

Chevalier Bezzuoli, there is here a picture of the old 
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Here the child doth put 
Hlis budding courage to the proof; and here 
Declining manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity, 
Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end how near, 
is one of the few pictures expressing sentiment, ima- 
gination, or taste in the Exhibition. 

Admonition (318), by Mr. E. V. Rippingille, is not 
fortunate in choice of subject nor very successful in 
its form of presentment.—Mr. Maguire's study of a 
Lavender Girl (329) proves him to have power in 
colour in addition to his acknowledged power as a 
lithographic draunghtsman.—Mr. Frost's little study 
of A Naiad (359) must not be overlooked. It is a 
very graceful production. An excellent little picture 
is the Road-side Barn (366) by Mr. J. Middleton. 

Mr. A. T. Derby’s Agnes with the Picture Paper 
(373) is a capital portrait study.—Mr. R. M‘Innes 
has a clear and well-executed exposition of Enforcing 
the Sanitary Laws (883)—children being washed at 
a pump. The painter has treated us to all the 
varieties of expression which the tircumstance is 
likely to elicit~from the patient and enduring to 
the stubborn and refractory.—Mr. A. Fraser has 
represented the village artist in 4 Painter of Still 
Life (386). Working on a sign, to the inexpressible 
delight of a gaping and wondering multitude, he 
stands on the steps in the full ‘consciousness of supe- 


Five-Art Gossir.—A subscription is, it appear 
in progress to do honour to the memory of John lz 
Capelain the Jersey artist whose untimely death we 
noticed some months ago. “The whole amount 
subscribed,” says the Jersey Times, “ be it eventually 
large or small, is to be devoted to the purchase 0 
as many of the artist's chefs-d’euvre as may 
obtainable with the funds realized,—for the purpoe 
of placing them in some appropriate gallery as the 
commencement, the nucleus, of a “ Jersey Galley 
of Art”; to be at all times open for the gratultow 
admission of the public—of whom its contents we 
be the valuable and inestimable property.” ; 

We may mention for the benefit of intendiy 
tourists northward at this early season, that the annus 
Exhibition at the Royal Scottish Academy in Bait 
burgh is just now open.—It has been arranged, it 8 
said, that Mr. Steele’s equestrian statue of the Dutt 
of Wellington shall be put up in front of the Genet! 








riority—and pnts in his finishing touches with all the ; Register House on the ensuing anniversary 
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Waterloo. “The screen 
respondent of a London morning paper, 
far into the street as to constitute a sharp 
opening of a very crowded thoroughfare; 
_and the question of curtailing the screen having 
revived in connexlon with the erection of the 
roo it is possible that we may have a Wellington 
gatne controversy on a small scale. pa 
The Moscow Gazette has the following : —“ The 
New Kremlin will shortly be finished. ‘The gilded 
cupola sparkles already in the sun, and recalls to 
mind the palaces with their golden summits of the 
ancient Grand Dukes of Russia. In the St. George 'S 
Hall, that Saint 1s to be seen on horseback fightin 
the winged dragon. Eighteen statues, representing 
the submission of as many provinces now belonging 
to Russia, are sheathed in complete armour, with 
shields which bear the date of the period. The 
Andrew’s Hall, or throne room, 1s ornamented with 
magnificent golden relief; the Alexander Tall is 
of red marble, and astonishes the beholder by its 
heautiful architectural ornaments. It is difficult to 
deseribe, so as to give a correct idea, the extraordinary 
r of these halls and the exquisite style of the 


pattle of 


g 
f=] 


grandew 
workmanship.’’ i 

Referring to our report of the miniatures ena- 
melled by Petitot, from pictures by Sir Peter Lely, 
which were exhibited by Mr. Ouvry at the meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries on the Ist inst..—a cor- 
respondent reminds us that we were wrong in speak- 
ing of the Countess of Falmouth as the lady “ through 
whom her husband took such strange but signal 
vengeance on the Duke of York—afierwards James 
IL” We should have said the Countess of Southesk, 
previously Lady Carnegie. Her portrait by Lely 
yas in the Stowe sale. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CON DUCTOR,.—Mr. COSTA. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, March 1, will be repeate 
Ontorio ‘ISRAEL IN EGYPT.’—Principal Vocal 
ss Birch, s L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, M chin, 

*hillip The Orchestra will consist of nearly Seven 
3.—" ; Reserved Seats in the Area or 
i a, 10a. Gd, each, may 
Society's sole Office, 
Charing Cross. 
BREWER, Hon. See. 
MR. LUCAS respectfully announces the / AL SERLES of 

FOUR MUSICAL EVENINGS for CLA sHAMBER 
COMPOSITIONS will take place at his Kesidence, No. BER- 
NERSSTREET, on alternate WEDNESDAY 
March 14. Violins, M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrov 
Hill Violoncello, Mr. Lues Subscription Ticke 
to be obtained only at 54, Beri street. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

CIRQUE NATIONAL, DE PARIS.—LAST WEEK but TWO. 
-BYEKY EVENING. Grand Equestrian Performances.—Second 
Time of the celebrated Rope Dancer, M. Bono—the extraordinary 
Mateh of the ‘I'wenty-five Vaulters—the Fete of Flowers—the 
Gigantic Heads, &c. &c.—Commence at tht o'clock. 

GRAND MORNING PERFORMAD Severy WEDNESDAY 
ad FRIDAY; commence at Two o'clock. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Berore we begin to report upon the musical season 
and the new works therein given (which may possibly 
claim more than usual space), it may be as well to 
cear off a few miscellaneous publications.—The 
use of cheap publication gains ground. Besides 
Mr, Novello’s hand-edition of ‘ St. Paul’ now brought 


toa close, his ‘Jephtha’ in progress, and his ‘Jsraed in | 
Egypt’ commenced,—we have here a cheap edition in } 


folio of Acis and Galatea, with accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, edited and arranged by William Henry 
Monk. The principle on which this arrangement 
has been made seems to us sensible. We entirely 
coincide with Mr. Monk in repudiating easy accom- 
paniments where the pianoforte is to represent a full 
achestra and to bear upa weight of voices. “Accom- 


paniment” is no task for either the uninstructed, the | 


timid, or the feeble-handed player;—and the more 
tehly the pianist is endowed with responsibility the 
letter will he discharge his duties when the matter 
inhand is a grand composition. 

Scherzo pour le Pianoforte. Par Charles Hallé. 
Op. 4. Supposing him to be possessed of true musical 
enthusiasm, “Play to you—death to us !” is the criti- 
¢sm which many a breathless amateur—and profes- 
fiotal musician also—will be disposed to pass upon 
many a recent scherzo put forth by pianist command- 
ngas much executive force and brilliancy as M. Halle. 

€ style of a scherzo is playfulness: and not such 
act and metronomic precision as befits a mere study 

force or rapidity. Now, when the mechanical diffi- 
culties are extreme, playfulness can be attained and 


of the building,” 


maintained only by Finger-Kingsand Wrist-Emperors. 
This Scherzo must be classed among the pieces of 
rather merciless brilliancy: (to prove by example) 
the three last staves in p. 10 are calculated to task 
even M. Hallé’s coolness of nerve. Its theme is dash- 
ing and lively—and the second subject introduces a 
welcome repose and variety. In short, whether the 


pianoforte music. Viola: Fantaisie ala Valse pour 
Piano. Par Brinley Richards, 
ful waltz, and no more;—The Mermaids Song from 
‘ Oberon’ (one of Weber's most delicious themes) 
varied in a somewhat commonplace fashion, by S. 
W. Ketelle;—and Deux Etudes pour le Pianoforte 
com posées par Marie Moody. The theme of the first 
Study is a reminiscence ofa late study by Moscheles, 
and the form has been suggested by Thalberg and 
Henselt. The second is more individual. 

A very few words remain to be said concerning a 
few songs. Not long ago [ante, p. 149] we published 
a lyric by the late Thomas Hood, which makes one 
of Three Songs here set by James Hine. We cannot 
add that the composer is worthy of his poet.—Mr. 
Tolhurst has set The Little Moles, by Mr. C. Mackay. 
Whatever be the merits of this as a democrat ditty, 
we submit that 

Grub, little moles, grub underground, 





is a burden hardly sufficiently euphonious to claim a 
musician’s care. That Mr. Tolhurst, however, does 
not trouble himself much about his text is evident 
from another song by his hand, Life's Companions, 
the words also by Mr. C. Mackay. Ope, folded 
Rose, is more in the classical canzonet style: the 
| poetry by W. C. Bennett, Esq.,.-the music by 
| Mary Cowden Clarke. The last vocal publications 
claiming notice are Niedermeyer’s well-known duett 
| *E pena troppo barbara’ “ englished”’ with the title 
| How painful are the pangs we feel,—and Curschmann‘s 
| flowing terzetto ‘ Blumen-Gruss,’ which is issued as 
O Time, thy kours of pleasure,—both under the auspices 
| of Mr. W. Bartholomew: So welcome are these 
| rounds and canons by Curschmann (next, perhaps, 
| to those by Cherubini) that we wonder why none of 
our young composers, who are ready enough to exhi- 
bit their science in symphonies, operas, &c., with small 
chance of a hearing, ever attempt anything fresh 
of the kind,—at once easy to execute and agreeable 
to hear. 





| — = 

| Sapter’s Wetrs.—On Thursday, the tragedy of 

| ‘ Virginius’ was revived; Mr. Phelps performing the 
patriot father and Miss Cooper attempting the part 


of Virginia. Mr. Phelps’s Virginius is powerful in 

pathetic passages, but in its general bearing is more 
| democratic than Mr. Macready’s. This we believe to 
| be in accordance with the character, both historically 
| and naturally :—certainly it is effective in command- 
ing sympathy. In the last act, the madness of the 
unchilded father, however, was scarcely expressed 
with a due sense of those mysterious impulses with 
which that state of mind is accompanied, and which 
) should make it look like inspiration. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—On different 
grounds the state of our musical endowments and 
| charities, &c. seems anything rather than satisfactory 

just now; and it behoves those who would keep the 
| world awake to call attention to the subject from 
| time to time. We last year mentioned the unsatis- 
| factory state of the Choral Fund, with respect to 
| which we transcribe a paragraph from a late number 
| of the Musical Times.— 
| Jt is with regret that we hear that the income of this 
| charity has much fallen off of late years, which is the more 

to be lamented from the circumstances of those whose 
necessities are relieved by it. The choral body have made 
most noble efforts by individual contributions and services 
to maintain this institution; but they come seldom in con- 
tact with wealthy supporters; and we should be highly 
gratified if the attention of any who could afford a donation 
should be drawn to the claims of this excellent charity. 
The members get up a grand concert every year for the 
benefit of the funds, to which all donors and subscribers 
have admission.” , 
We beg to lay this statement before all “the rich 
and great” who have besieged singers to sing and 
players to play for Baths and Washhouses or for 
refugee Poles, or who have crowded Mdlle. Lind’s 
antechamber with some zealous scheme of charity to 
be accomplished—at her cost. So eager have they 





composition be ever fully mastered or not, it affords | 
capital practice to the pianist.—Together with this | 
Scherzo may be mentioned three slighter pieces of | 


Op. 13.—a grace- | 
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| been to use the musical artist on every conceivable 
| pretext and possible occasion, that reciprocal service 
should be now performed by them as a duty if it be 
| not tendered as a pleasure. 
| _ Let us now pass northward fora moment. Had 
| the Reid Legacy, intended for the promotion of 
| music in Auld Reekie, been a “ mortification” be- 
queathed by some phantom Nabob it could not have 
more completely disappeared from the public eye 
and ear than it seems to have done. “The Reid 
| Concert,” says an Edinburgh correspondent of a 
daily contemporary, dating Feb. 13th,— 

“takes place this evening. As usual, the professors of 

the university have distributed the tickets amongst their 
friends and families—no public announcement of any kind 
has been made—and to-morrow the public will probably 
learn from some of the newspapers that another Reid con- 
cert has been got up, and gone off, without anybody know- 
ing anything of it except the trustees of the gallant founder, 
who take this smuggled method of giving consequence, dig- 
nity, and effect to an endowment expressly intended to 
further the interests of musical science.” 
We are not acquainted with many more flagrant 
cases in that flagrant record the list of abused be- 
quests, than the story of this same Reid Legacy. Is 
the Edinburgh public strangely long suffering, or 
(more strangely) unmusical? Surely here is a 
matter calling for the intervention of some of the 
patrons of Art who so solemnly signed the protest 
against our statement of Dr. Mainzer’s migratory 
habits:—how since confirmed let Manchester tell ! 
But that was an easy exercise of amateur knowledge 
and credulity,—whereas the unwinding of a “tangled 
pirn” like this would call for labour and indepen- 
dence of action. 

It is with pleasure that we advert to Sir H. R. 
Bishop's Lecture on the Secular Music of France, ad- 
vertised to take place at Crosby Hall on the 22nd, 
There is not an artistic subject richer in matter likely 
to prove attractive to a general audience, or in which 
the connexion between music and manners is more 
closely to be traced, The general entertainment of 
it, whether illustrated by French performances at St. 
James's, French vocalists in “ the Garden,” or French 
anecdotes in Bishopsgate Street, marks such pro- 
gress in catholicism of taste and sympathy as must 
yield good fruit. 
| Our contemporaries announce the death of Dr. 
| Day—best known in the musical world as the author 
| of a Treatise on Harmony which on its appearance 
gave rise to some controversy. 

A contemporary states that Mr. Sims Reeves was 
offered an engagement by Signor Ronconi to sing at 
the Paris Italian Opera.—We observe that Mdlle. 
Nau is shortly to make her appearance at the Prin- 

| cess’s Theatre.—It is said that young Joachim (who 
has probably, however, donned the toga virilis since 
he was last here) is expected in London during the 
coming concert season. 

The dance-loving public will hear with great com- 
placency that Herr Labitzky is coming to London 
almost immediately. Now that Lanner is gone, this 
artist (for there is Art of a peculiar and fascinating 
quality in good waltz music) divides the empire 

| of United Germany with Strauss. It is said that he 
will be accompanied by the best of his band. Those 
who like to go a little deeper in their pleasures than 
the dancer can be supposed to do are hereby referred 
to the interesting account of Bohemian music, with 
some notice of Labitzky and the estimable composer 
Veit, his master, which a correspondent forwarded us 
some four years ago [ Ath. No. 930] from Carlsbad, 

Weare informed that Mdlle. di Mendi, whose pro- 
mising concert-singing en duetto with her cousin 
Madame Viardot-Garcia was one of the best things to 
be heard in the year 1848, has just made a successful 
début onthe stage at Brussels in ‘ La Sonnambula.’— 
M. Masset has appeared at the Grand Opéra of Paris in 
‘ Jérusalem’ with considerable success as a vocalist: 
less as an actor.—The journals promise on the part 
of the managers of the Opéra Comique several forth- 
coming novelties :— first, ‘Les Montenégrins,’ by M. 
Limnander; secondly, a two-act opera (the form has 
of late become almost obsolete) by M. Adrien Boiel- 
dieu; thirdly, a three-act piece, the music by M. 
Boisselot; fourthly, another novelty by MM. St. 
Géorges and Halévy. How completely does the 
vogue of M. Adam seem to have passed away !— 
There is little other operatic news from Paris this 
week, save that the orchestral rehearsals of ‘Le 
Prophete’ have commenced; and that a corps de ballet 
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THE ATHENEUM 











is in formation here, in London, having for its desti- 


nation—California! Our dear French neighbours 
are improving in willingness to believe. 

The event of the musical season at Naples has 
been, at the Teatro San Carlo, the performance of 
Verdi’s ‘ Macbeth,’—which a correspondent writing 
thence assures us has been triumphant. The Maestro 
was to have produced a new opera entitled the * Lega 
Lombarda,’ but it was not ready; and accordingly 
* Macbeth’ was prepared with due state and grandeur. 
The principal artists in the cast were Signori Badiali 
and Agresti and Madame Tadolini. When we Lon- 
doners read rapturous praise of this lady, as unsurpass- 
able and unsurpassed as to voice, singing, and acting, 
what are we to think of the far-famed taste of the 
Neapolitan public, or of the present state of the 
tuneful art throughout Italy? Postponing for 
a-while a few remarks upon the desirable and pos- 
sible repertory of an operatic theatre, how can we 
avoid perceiving that we are not very far distant from 
a point when all that may be left of Italian Opera— 
for us, at least—will be the language? Our corre- 
spondent adds, that concerts have been recently given 
in the Conservatorio at Naples, of which Mercadante 
is director, to the entire satisfaction of those interested 
in the institution. If we dared only hope that those 
who were satisfied possess ears more critical than 
those which they carry with them to hear the music 
of Verdi and the singing of Tadolini, here is a gleam 
of promise. 

There has been some stir in the theatres of Paris, 
as there should be in Carnival-Time. A three-act 
comedy by M. Mazeres has been well received at the 
Thédtre Frangais, with a taking title, ‘L’Amitié des 
Femmes.’—‘ Le Berger de Souvigny,’ which has been 
brought forward at the Variéés for M. Bouffé, does 
not even yield a good part to that great actor: while 
the critics begin to complain, and not without reason, 
that the new pieces in which M. Bouffé has appeared 
have been too exclusively constructed on the star 
pattern. A new ‘Ours’ (far different from the immortal 
Ours who enchanted the Pacha) has also been figur- 
ing at the Variétés.—* La Tasse Cassée’—just broken 
at the Gymnase—seems to be as pretty as a bit of 
old Sévres can be.—More recently, M. Scribe has 
given to the same theatre ‘ Les Filles du Docteur :’ 
one daughter being a new actress of great promise, 
Mdlle. Dalloca; quere, any relation to Madame 
Schoberlechner the Italian singer, who also bore the 
same singular name?—MM. Dumas and Maquet 
have been once again dishing up ‘ Les Mousque- 
taires’ for the Thédtre Historique.—MM. Souvestre 
and Bourgeois have produced ‘ Le Pasteur’ at the 
Porte St.-Martin.—M. P. Féval has exhibited ‘ Mau- 
vais Ceeur’ at the Ambigu Comique ;—while ‘ Habit, 
Veste et Culotte’ (or, to speak more correctly, MM. 
Ravel and Grassot in relation to the said wearables) 
have been bringing back broad mirth to the Thédtre 
Montansier. 

Amateur theatricals are flourishing at Cheltenham. 
A party of amateurs amongst the first-class of the 
winter residents have twice very successfully per- 
formed in atemporary theatre at the Assembly Rooms 
for the benefit of two of the most important of the 
local charities. On the first night the result was a 
contribution of 1354 to the General Hospital and 
Dispensary —the second (after payment of very 
heavy expenses) yielded 100/. to the Female Orphan 
Asylum. Amongst the actors was Major Burns (a 
son of the poet); whose performances are highly 
spoken of by the provincial press. 








MISCELLANEA 

New Postal Arrangements with the United States 
—Notice has been issued that the following postal 
convention has been concluded between America and 
the United Kingdom :—“ The prepayment of postage 
on letters posted inthe United Kingdom, and addressed 
to the United States of America, and vice versd, will 
be optional. Combined British and United States’ 
postage will be at the uniform rate of Is. on a letter 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 2s. on a letter 
not exceeding an ounce in weight, and so on accord- 
ing to the scale for charging inland letters. The 
necessary measures with respect to the transmission 
of letters to countries and places through the United 
States not having yet been arranged in concert with 
the United States’ Post-office, further instructions 
on this subject will be issued. Newspapers published 





in the United Kingdom, duly stamped, and posted 
under the usual official regulations, may be forwarded 
to the United States on payment in this country of 
ld. each ; and newspapers published in the United 
States will be liable on delivery in the United King- 
dom to a postage of ld. each. Periodical works not 
of daily publication, and printed pamphlets not ex- 
ceeding eight ounces in weight, may be forwarded to 
the United States under the following regulations :— 
1. The British postage must be paid in advance; 2. 
They must be sent in bands, or covers open at the 
sides or ends—not exceeding two ounces in weight, 
ld. ; not exceeding three ounces, 6d.; not exceeding 
four ounces, 8d.; and 2d. for every additional ounce. 
No periodical work exceeding sixteen ounces in 
weight nor printed pamphlet exceeding eight ounces 
in weight, can be forwarded. Similar works posted 
in the United States and addressed to the United 
Kingdom, will be liable to the same regulations, 
and will be charged with the same rates of postage, 
on delivery in the United Kingdom. The above 
regulations and rates of postage are applicable whether 
the correspondence be conveyed to or from the United 
Kingdom by British or by United States’ packets; 
but all letters, newspapers, &c., will be forwarded 
for the present from the United Kingdom by the 
British packets, unless they are specially addressed 
‘ By the United States’ packets,’” 

Scottish Law of Treasure Trove-—The remarks on this 
subject in your report of the Meeting of the Archeological 
Institute [an‘e, p. 171], are, I think, calculated to convey a 
false impression, and to do injustice to the officers of the 
Scottish Exchequer. It has been intimated in several of 
the Edinburgh papers within the last twelve months, that 
the Scottish Exchequer is ready to give full value for all 
coins or relics discovered and delivered up to the officers of 
the Crown. Mr. Henderson, the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
who is the head officer of this department, is a gentleman 
who takes a lively interest in archeological studies, and is 
ever ready to assist in any attempts to preserve relics of 
antiquity. Scottish antiquaries have had repeatedly to 
thank his zeal and liberality for valuable services rendered to 
them, and for his readiness in adopting any suggestions 
calculated to prevent the too frequent destruction of coins, 
or relics, of the precious metals. But no means that may 
be adopted will suffice to prevent the fears of ignorant 
cupidity from leading to such consequences. Your giving 
publicity to the liberal intentions of the Scottish Exchequer 
will render the best service to so good a cause.—Mr. Haw- 
kins complained of the loss of a large collection of coins 
found in Glasgow Cathedral; if he will refer to the Appen- 
dix of Lindsay’s ‘Coinage of Scotland’ (p. 269), he will see 
that on the discovery of one hundred and thirty gold coins 
in that Cathedral, in 1837, a sum of 5/. was paid to each of 
the labourers, and the coins were distributed among various 
public collections,—the British Museum receiving its share. 
This is by no means a singular case; and it is not easy to 
see what more can be done, unless to advertise much more 
extensively the readiness of the Exchequer to give full 
value to every one who delivers up treasure trove. I may 
add, that when hoards of coins include many duplicates a 
portion is always returned to the finder, or the proprietor 
of the ground where they have been discovered. What 
further modifications of the law of treasure trove are 
needed ?—I am, &c. D. WILsoy, 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Feb. 19. 

Dissemination of Literature in London.—If the 
march of intellect be not rapid, it is not for want of 
schools and teachers. Private academies for both 
sexes number 851, district and parochial schools 129, 
British and foreign 62, National 7, and collegiate 
institutions for granting degrees 50. The teachers 
of dancing amount to 55, of drawing to 13, elocution 
4, languages 54, mathematics 9, music 251, naviga- 
tion 3, and writing 18. Literature is disseminated 
by 421 printers, 760 publishers and booksellers; and 
books are preserved and beautified by the skill of 
281 bookbinders:—to all of whom, and to the entire 
writing community, materials are supplied by 620 
stationers. Lastly, this newspaper will pass into the 
hands of the reader through the ageney of one of 235 
newsvenders.— Daily News. 

The Tides in the Ge: can Ocean.—A striking 
example occurs to us <« the happy connexion of 
theory with observation, in the prediction that there 
must exist a spot in the German Ocean—the central 
point of an area of rotation produced by the meeting 
and mutual action of two opposite tides—where no 
rise or fall of tide whatever could occur:—a_predic- 
tion actually verified by Capt. Hewett, in 1839, 
without any prior knowledge that such a point had 
been supposed to exist. This is one among the 
many triumphs of like kind achieved by modern 
science. — Quarterly Review. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE J 
SIR ROBERT MURRAy 
KEITH, K.B. 


MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY at the COURTS or ny 
DEN, COPENHAGEN, and VIENNA, from mae 
With a Biographical Memoir of QUEEN . 
MATILDA. Sister of — 11 ROLINE 
Edited by Mrs, GILLESPIE SMYTH. 2 yols 5 bouna 






A NEW SYSTEM oF 
GEOLOGY. 


By the Very Rev. WILLIAM COCKBURN, D.D. Dean of ¥, 
Dedicated to Professor Sedgwick, 38, 6d, : 


SIR E. BULWER L 
‘KING ARTHUR: 


Complete in 2 vols. 15s. bound. 
“* King Arthur’ must henceforth be ranked amongst ow 
masterpices. In it we behold the crowning achievement #f 
author's life.”"—Sun, 


THE CASTLEREAGH cop. 
RESPONDENCE. 


VOLS. III. and LY. ; concluding the IRISH REBELLION , 
THE UNION. 
“ A work of the highest and most universal interest.”"—Chron 


v. 
A GENERAL INDEX 
TO BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 


Comprising All the Names (upwards of 100,000) mentioned in j 
Work, and forming the completion of this important natis 
undertaking. 10s. 6d. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
MEMOIRS. 


Translated from the French, 
PART IIL, PRICE ONLY 2s. 6d, 
Containing an entire Volume of the French Original 


ANECDOTES OF THE 
ARISTOCRACY, 


AND EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. 
By J. B. BURKE, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Peerage,’ * The Landed Gentry,’ &c. 2 vols 


“ Mr. Burke has here pom us the most curious incidents! 
most stirring tales, and the most remarkable circumstances « 
nected with the histories, public and private, of our noble how 
and aristocratic families.”"—Britannia. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ROCKINGHAM; 


Or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 3 vols. 


OWEN TUDOR, 


An Historicat RoMANcE. 


By the AUTHOR of * WHITEFRIARS,’ ‘CESAR BORGLL 
&e. 3 vols. 
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By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WIEDHAN, ‘ ANGELA, 
3 vols. 
“ This splendid fiction far surpasses in excellence all the fu 
efforts of its talented author.”"—John Bull. 


ADVENTURES OF 
CROMWELL DOOLAN; 


Or, LIFE IN THE ARMY. er 
By the AUTHOR of * ECHOES cae THE BACKWOOS 
2 vols, 


ve 
ADVENTURES IN BORNEO 
A TALE OF SHIPWRECK. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. 78. 6d. 


“ The beauty and earnestness of style, combined with the “_ 
of the many-coloured web of strange destinies undergone Ps 
hero, young Meredyth, cannot fail to recommend this vo ue 
large circle of readers.”—Chronicle, 


Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborm 
street. 
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LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 
With Extracts from his Unpublished 
Correspondence. 
By G. H. LEWES, 
‘Ranthorpe,’ ‘ Biographical History of 
Philosophy,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
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ymY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
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Now ready, Part I. price Half-a-Crown, 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


CONSTRUCTED BY 
AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.GS., 


Formerly in Professor Berghaus’s Geographical Establishment at Potsdam, and Assistant for many years in preparing his 
Great Physical Atlas ; 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, 
EMBRACING A GENERAL VIEW OF 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE GLOBE. 


BY THE 


REV. THOMAS MILNER, M.A, 
Author of ‘ The Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROSPECTUS. 


** These facts, so strikingly illustrative of the great importance of obtaining the latest data upon which to construct a 
series of Physical Maps, have induced the publishers of the ‘ Atlas of Physical Geography,’ to bestow much labour and 
cost in the production of a work adapted and corresponding to the present state of knowledge, while, at the same time, they 
have endeavoured to render it accessible to all by its mederate price, and intelligible by its simple and clear delineations. 
The constructor of these Maps, while availing himself of the previous labours of Humboldt and Berghaus, has taken 
much pains to consult and employ all recent researches and observations ; and he flatters himself that he has been enabled 
to exhibit for the first time some new and important results. 

It may further be permitted to remark—that these Maps are all original constructions, arranged in an elegant and 
attractive form, with many features delineated in a novel manner, and, as it seems, best adapted to facilitate the purposes 
both of the student and the general reader. In this way, “‘ the faithful eye” is employed to assist “‘ the less retentive 
ear ;” and thus, to facility of acquirement is added durability of impression.” 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 
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SYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72,Cornhill, established in 1824, for INVALID 
wl HEAL THY LIVES, and Oiflicers and others travelling or 

téident Abroad. 
The Board of Directors assemble twice a-week. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushingto mn, G 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 

THE ASYLUM COMPANY originated in 1827 the System of 
Tquitable Bonus Re-assurance for 1830, thence continued to 1840, 
and now ee for 1850, The facility has recently been added of 
Seuri ¢ approaching Bonus without any actual outlay in case 
doremature death, and of deferring the outlay to Survivors until 

the Bonus shall be declared. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 


dl Year). & 


the HOLY 
rleoghnes 
TIONS. 
UCTION 
Exercises, sal 
eces, large folit 


C.B. 












ith the matte, 


ack ground’ 








ry remiums for eve ear of life. 
Sceending Scale, commencing at a very reduced rate. 


Alternative, One-third of premium remaining unpaid, 

Invalids insured at rates ads apted to circumstances. 
Naval and Military Officers may pay a rate varying with Climate 
Peerrice. or @ fixed rate for all parts of the world. 

‘ermalities waived, so that in certain cases the ordinary refer- 

ees may be dispensed with. 
Fall explanation, on written or personal application. 
GEO, FABBEN, Esq. Kesident Director. 


Vion 


y Th T- y + Yv 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(West-End Branch).—The Directors give notice, that for the 
convenience of residents at the West End of the town, and of t! 
public, they have, in ov tion he r City Establishment, No. 
Throgmorton-street, -NED a BRANCH OFFICE at No. 14 
Pall Mall, where a Board and Medical Othcers attend daily for 
effecting assurances. They have, besides the n m- bonus, or low 
premium tables, adupted rates of assurance whereby assurers will 
share in the profits to the extent o = 80 per cent 
- B: AT ES. Resid: nt Directs or. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE, 

To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry, Proposals 
must be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's 
Agencies, on or before 1st March. 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Special Act of 


Edinburgh—26, St. Andrew-square, 
London—61 A, Moorgate-street. 
*resident 
1e Duke of Buceceucn and QUEENSBERRY. 
ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 


RE VE NUE 

> ‘housand Pound 
The ACCU MU 1 ATE D FUND to Four Hundred and Sixty 
Thousand Pou 
The W HOLE “Paorirs are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every Three 
The following ADDI I To? NS have been made to 4 olie 
At is st March, from the 


Parliament. 


amounts to One Hundred and 








1841, being TEN Years 
TH 





ch, 1844, being REE. 




















At Ist March, 1847, being for other Tuki ars 
T 2 Retrospective Additions to Policies up to Ist) 3 ace 
h, 1817... 2 ° . i 
This is alte ther rexel isive of prospective Additions | 
A fur her Trienni Allocation will take } tist March, 1850, | 
Fe Bd noes fis on Ist March, 18%2. and t a 
¢c l Ma will he ve inere ed by thes tions 
~y Tot RTEEN HUNDRED and TWO POUNDs, and ¢ I 
Policies in proy 
Table of Rates and rm of Proposal may be had on application 
at the Socicty Itlice, Gla, ema street, London | 
ANY Ml COOK, Agent. | 
Medical R. JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq’M.D., Lower Berkeley 
street, Po un 





»ROVID 


LIFE 


"ICE, 








ENT 0 FI 


50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
E stablished 1 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,137.753. | 


Annual Income, £140,000, Bonuses Decla ured, £ £743.000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Uftice, £1,678,000, 











President 
The Right Honourab os EARL GREY. | 
Dir 
The Hon. Arthur K ird, Chairman, 
The ev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, | 
Henry B. Alexander, Es William Ostler, Esa, | 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. | 


James Sedg . Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
E 


George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
William Judd, William Henry Ston 84 
Sir Richard D. Kins z, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
_, John A, Beaumont, Esq., Managing Direct 
Physician—J ohu Maclean, M.D. F.S.8.,29, Upper Mon 
Montague square, 


SInSEneE TS ENTIETHS OF THE peor ‘ale ARE 





ue-street, 








consisting of Dinner, 


De 


:|M ORTLOCK'’S, 

4 Appointment to Her Majest 

begs om a respectfully to call t tention of me Nobility and 
r his extensive peat SHIN GLASS, and 

E ak i HE NWARE. comprising every pS ag both decorative 


18, Regent-street.—By Special 
t 


y—WILLIAM MORTLOCK 








a useful, and particularly adapted for foreign as well as home 
trade. 








4 P SL EY PELLA TT. & Co. (late Pellatt & 
4% Green), FALCON GLASS WORKS, Holland-street, Black- 
friars, respec tfully solicit an ~~ - < their present STOCK, 

Dessert, Tea and Tvilet Services, 
in great variety. Superior Table ¢ 8 ‘of their own manufacture, 
in Decanters, Jugs avd Goblets, Caraffs, Wine Glasses, &c., eom- 
prising the most elegant and artistic designs of the day, both in 
form and decoration. Their usual selection of Prismatic ¢ rystal 
Chandeliers and Lustres. An extensive and beautiful assortment 
of Foreign Ornamental Glass, &c. The works may be seen in ~ 
operation every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. — Ho 
street, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 


QLD. PLATED GOODS REST 








PLATED GOODS RESTORED “and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CU., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Estab lishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show,.as 
unprincipled persons are invading their pats a rights, They have 
authorized no other parties in canton to replz 
, Regent- a 


45. Moorgate-street, } London. 


YIELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE — 
) the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
ved by the fa tof its extensive application in this and other 






pr 








countries. A ito. volume is pu hed, price 1/., with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them executed for works 
designed by eminent architects. 

Patronized by the Hon. Commissix mers of Her Majesty's Woods 


and Wor 
:questionably a most valuable invention.” 

Aterary Gazdle, 
Tt 5. Well 


Strand. 
L\NT’sIMPROVED WATCHES &C LOC KS. 


rks. 





> Worl gton-street North, 






DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by sitoet appoint- 

Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 

f Russia, most respect ully solicits from the yt an 
inspecti m of hi sextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
erl ing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical « rges. L pales’ Gold Watches, with gold dials. jewelled in 
four holes. 8 guines Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas uths® Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 





curate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 
Clock Tower Area). 





as.— E. 
Royal Exchange 


| EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDIN NG, cone 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 
which — hasers are enabled to judge ithe articles best suited to 











mal 0d Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 
= =" F actory. 196, (opposite the Chapel) Tottenham-court-road, 
zondon, 

M ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 

4 POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 

produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest eaamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
end its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 





brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 





IDED AMONG THE INSURE ing oe ‘relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
‘ : before J on blic They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of | ceipt fr m W yove powder is i, and confidently 


*remiums. 


added sub 








Date s Bonuses e- 
° um | Original Premium. quently, to be further 
Policy. Insured. increased annually. 
|£79 1010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 
3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 | 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
zmples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 




















United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 





DECLARATION OF BONUS 


THE CORPORATION of the ROYAL-EX- 
NGE ASSURANCE give Notice that, in conformity 
with the s sten » of Participation in Profits adopted in December, 
1841, they deciared a BONUS on all Policies, effected sub- 
se juently to that r, for the whole term of life, which were 
subsisting on the 3lst December, 1848, and on which three or more 
annual Premiums had then been pai 
bi following Table shows the amount of Boxvs on British Policies 
for the Sum of 10002. cach, which had been seven years in force on 
the 31st December, 1 1848. 














Bonus by Bonus by 





cd | Annual lof ee addition reduction of 
Assured.| Premium. paid | tothe Sum | Premium / r 
. . Assured. (the rest of L 
6 L186 6 | £102 ry 43 
6 209 6 | 106 315 7 
3400 238 0 | 113 413 4 
| | 39 0 «0 273 0 oO |} 121 517 1 
} 45 7 6 317 12 6 135 714 3 
| 53 26 87117 6 149 10 4 8 
| 6312 6 445 7 6 166 145 7 
| 78 7 6 548 12 6 188 2113 3 





Assurances may be effected with the Corpo ration on f rany amount 
not exceeding 10,0002. on one life. 

The Governors and Directors feel persuaded that the Public will 
continue to manifest their confidence in this Corporation, whic ch 
has maintained a high position during a period exceeding a Century 
and a quarter ;—affords unquestionable security by its prudently 
invested Capital- Stock ;—and distributes _—— Lite Policies a 
share of its profit, resulting in benefits to the Assured which will 
atoanieqneuns bear comparison with those obtained from other 


oftice 
F IKE ASSURANCES are efiocted w 





on every kind of property. 








al adoption. “Wy ale and retail at 
Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. KR. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
** Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 
TINER’S NEW PERFUMES for the WAIST- 
COAT POCKET and RETICULE are now ready in rondele- 


illefleur. and heliotrope. Hundreds of thousands of these fra- 
nt little fanev articles, in verbena, geranium, patchouli, violet 


recommend its 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Cx 
2s. per box. Caution. 












| . musk, sandal are selling in boxes containing one, two, 
and re 4c zen assorted scents, at the principal chemists’, sta- 
tioners -and patent medicine warehouses.—Observe, these are not 
paper packets. V INI oR RS Ma anufactor; New-road, © 
QILVER PLATED CORNER DISHES and 
' COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, 14, Cc ill, London, opposite the Bank of pngiend, 
respectfully invite attention to their extensive Stock of CORNER 


DISHES and COVERS 
e, with silver mounti 


. manufactured exclusively for their own 
and shields for engraving. The quality, 
enominated Heavy I ing is of the richest quality, and is highly 
recommended for durability. The Light Plating is similar in 
appearance to the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 
Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes jams 




















Covers ° 7 0 £12 12 0 
Four St. James's ditto ditto 10 0 0 1310 0 
Four Threaded ditto ditto .. 12 0 0 17 00 
Four Albert ditto ditto .. 14 8 6 1818 0 

An Illustrated Price C urrent, containing draw wings of the above 






and other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post, on appli- 


cation. 


( ‘OCOA is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance. contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 

advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to ran- 
cidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is become 
a most valuable article of diet ; more particularly if, by mechanical 
or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incor- 
rated with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
rating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa prepared b: 
Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
ondon ; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part depe it on the oil, is retained, the whole prey aration will 
agree e with the most delicate stomach. 

RESPEC TED MEMBER of the SOCIETY 

of FRIENDS CURED of a COUGH and ASTHMA by 
HOLLOWAY's OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr. Be njamin ~~: “ P rofe ssor Holloway. dated Creenagh, 
near Loughgall, lith, 1848.—"* Respected Friend,—I 
only an act of j wie e a thyself to state that I have personally ex- 
perienced the bencfit of thy excellent Pills and Ointment in the 
cure of an inveterate Cough and Asthma, which afflicted me so 
severely for three years, that I frequently was obliged to walk about 
in my room all night, afraid of suffocation if I went to bed. I then 
tried thy invaluable Medicines. which, I am pleased to say, have 
perfectly cured me.”—Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout 
the civilized world, and at Professor Holloway‘s establishment, 






























February 5, 1849, EX. GREEN, Secretary. 


244, Strand, Londor, 
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On Thursday next, March 1, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED THE 


OY Re Hournal of Design, 
A We) WITH 
Ne 


TEN ACTUAL FABRICS INSERTED, AND 
THIRTY WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


FOR 


MANUFACTURERS, 
DESIGNERS, ART-WORKMEN, 
MERCHANTS, AND 
RETAILERS. 
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Printed |y James Homes, of No, 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; ond va 
lishea by Joun Fravcis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Welliogtcn-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsyenders.—Agents: 
Scor.anp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Messrs, Jones & Matthews, Dublin.—Saturday, February 24, 149, 





